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When  the  summer  visitors  first  came  to  Beverly  Farms, 
the  country,  having  been  used  for  farming  for  two  hun¬ 
dred  years,  was  almost  without  trees,  for  wood  was  the 
farmers’  best  paying  crop.^  The  tracts  of  land  were 
divided  by  numerous  stone  walls,  partly  in  order  to  clear 
the  fields  and  partly  because  the  farms  had  been  divided 
among  all  the  children  of  the  settlers.  Though  the 
Shore  had  been  known  as  a  place  of  beauty  for  many 
years  and  had  been  used  as  a  pleasure  ground  to  some 
extent  by  the  inhabitants  of  Beverly  and  Salem,  it  was 
not  very  accessible  until  the  Eastern  Railroad  was  built 
between  Boston  and  Salem  in  1836.  The  celebrated 
Harriet  Martineau,  as  guest  of  Hon.  Stephen  C.  Phillips 
of  Salem,  in  1835,  rode  down  to  Manchester  and  over 
the  “Smith  Farm,”  stopping  at  the  red  gate  which  then 
closed  the  road  to  stray  cattle,  and  looking  over  the  pan¬ 
orama  of  sea  and  shore,  said,  “It  is  enough  to  make  a 
rich  man  envious.” 

A  few  years  later,  the  railroad  was  continued  through 
Beverly  to  Portland  while  the  Gloucester  Branch  was 
completed  in  1848.  The  first  summer  visitors  were 

1  The  hill  where  the  late  Justice  Loring  lived  was  called  “Big 
Mountain,”  and  was  used  by  the  wives  of  fishermen  as  a  “look¬ 
out,”  for  ships  coming  up  the  channel  by  Baker’s  Island  could 
be  plainly  seen.  From  “Eagle  Bock”  one  could  see  down  to 
Eastern  Point  and  Thacher’s  Island.  From  the  high  point  in 
the  Commons  now  owned  by  Mr.  Quincy  A.  Shaw,  2d,  one  saw 
Mt.  Agamenticus  in  Maine  and  the  Blue  Hills  in  Milton,  while 
Salem  harhor  from  the  Willows  was  spread  out  like  a  map. 
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obliged  to  take  the  train  at  Beverly  where  the  station 
was  at  the  end  of  the  bridge.  Access  to  the  shore  was 
had  by  a  daily  stage  from  Salem  to  Gloucester  and  back. 

Beverly  Farms  was  already  an  established  name  but 
when  the  Road  built  a  station  at  what  is  now  Pride’s 
Crossing  there  was  a  question  whether  to  name  it  for 
the  Paine  or  the  Pride  family.  The  engines  were  wood 
burners  and  one  remembers  long  piles  of  wood  near  Para¬ 
dise  Crossing  where  the  trains  stopped  to  take  on  fuel  to 
go  to  Boston  and  back.  The  trip  to  Boston  took  about  two 
hours.  As  an  illustration  of  the  first  running  of  railroads, 
the  Pride’s  Crossing  station  master  was  perfectly  deaf  and 
kept  his  cobbler’s  bench  in  the  station.  The  trains  were 
stopped  by  flagging  which  the  passengers  had  to  manage 
for  themselves,  as  the  deaf  station  master  did  not  take 
much  notice  of  the  time  when  trains  should  arrive,  but 
Mr.  Pride  had  been  a  master  mariner,  and  a  shipmate  who 
spoke  at  his  funeral  said,  “No  matter  how  the  wind 
howled  or  the  wavds  raged  we  knew  we  were  safe  if 
Elisha  was  at  the  helm.” 

The  aspect  of  the  harbor  was  also  very  different. 
There  were  schooners  coming  and  going  for  the  coast¬ 
wise  trade  and  fishing  and  there  were  from  time  to  time 
ships  and  brigs  going  into  Salem  from  foreign  ports. 
The  stately  Rockport  sloops  bringing  in  granite  were  a 
beautiful  sight.  The  local  supply  of  fish  was  caught  by 
men  who  rowed  their  dories  out  to  the  fishing  grounds 
early  in  the  morning  and  sold  their  fish  along  shore  on 
their  return  in  the  afternoon.  Pleasure  boats  were 
unknown  and  of  course  there  were  no  steamers.  Now, 
except  during  the  yachting  season,  the  harbor  is  undis¬ 
turbed  barring  a  few  steamers  during  the  week,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  power  boats  and  some  coastguards,  taking  away 
all  the  picturesqueness  of  the  early  days. 

The  people  who  owned  the  farms  were  well  to  do  and 
of  good  education;  almost  all  the  boys  went  to  sea  and 
when  they  had  made  their  money  settled  down  as  farmers 
and  in  most  instances  they  became  shoemakers,  having 
a  little  shop  by  the  side  of  the  house  where  the  footwear 
for  the  family  was  made  during  the  winter. 

Next  to  wood,  the  farmer  made  his  living  from  graz- 
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ing;  he  had,  as  a  rule,  red  cattle,  rather  small,  which 
had  been  imported  from  Devonshire.  Beside  his  own 
land  each  person  had  a  share  in  the  common  land  until 
about  1840  when  this  was  sold.  The  men  worked  on  the 
roads  using  their  own  teams  for  two  or  three  weeks  in 
the  year  by  way  of  paying  their  taxes. 

There  were  about  fifty-nine  houses  and  between  four 
and  five  hundred  inhabitants  in  this  region,  from  Prince 
street  to  the  Manchester  line;  those  at  Beverly  Farms 
were  mainly  the  Obers  or  Obears,  Haskells,  Woodberrys, 
Wests  and  Larcoms.  At  Pride’s  Crossing  were  the 
Prides,  Perry^,  Eldridges,  Abbots  and  Thissells;  be¬ 
yond  them  to  the  west  came  the  Obers,  Woodberrys 
and  more  .Thissells,  and  beyond  them,  Obers  again 
and  Thorndikes  and  Woodberrys.  The  Obers  were  origi¬ 
nally  “Aubers,”  who  escaped  from  the  persecution  of  the 
Huguenots  in  France  to  Aylesbury  in  England,  whence 
they  came  to  America.  The  Larcoms  were  “La  Combes,” 
who  escaped  to  the  Channel  Islands,  probably  J  ersey,  and 
so  came  to  America.  The  Prides  are  descended  from 
John  Pride,  a  nephew  of  Colonel  Pride  of  the  “Rump 
Parliament.”  These  persons  were  members  of  the  First 
Parish  in  Beverly  until  1825  when  a  church  was  built  at 
Beverly  Farms;  this  at  first  was  called  simply  Christian, 
but  in  a  few  years  became  Baptist,  and  even  until  com¬ 
paratively  late  years  the  members  were  baptized  by  total 
submersion  at  West  Beach  in  the  month  of  October. 

Beginning  in  1810  with  the  Social  Library  supported 
by  subscriptions  and  continuing  when  the  School  District 
Libraries  were  instituted,  the  people  here  always  had  a 
public  library,  and  at  one  time  there  were  two  schools, 
the  “West  Farms”  in  the  little  building  near  Pride’s 
Crossing  and  the  “East  Farms”  about  opposite  the  church. 

Mr.  Charles  Cushing  Paine,  a  Boston  lawyer,  was  the 
first  stranger  to  buy  land  and  his  deed  is  dated  April 
29,  1844.  The  grantor  was  Isaac  Prince,  yeoman,  and 
the  land  transferred  was  101  acres,  109  poles,  for  which 
Mr.  Paine  paid  six  thousand  dollars,  fifty-five  hundred 
for  the  land  and  house  and  five  hundred  for  the  animals 
and  tools,  and  Mr.  Prince  said,  “These  Boston  fellows 
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don’t  know  anything  about  values”  and  threw  in  a  pair 
of  white  oxen  to  make  the  bargain  fairer. 

Mr.  Paine’s  land  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  top  of 
the  hill  above  the  road  which  leads  from  Pride’s  Crossing 
to  the  beach,  on  the  north  by  Hale  Street,  on  the  south  by 
the  sea,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Thissell  land  about  two 
acres,  afterward  bought  by  Caleb  W.  Loring.  The  house 
which  Mr.  Paine  bought  was  built  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  stood  on  the  plain  just 
below  the  fort  which  was  thrown  up  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  and  is  still  found  in  the  land  of  Mrs.  F.  L. 
Higginson. 

Mr.  Endicott  Peabody  of  Salem  thought  of  buying  this 
Prince  place  but  hearing  that  there  was  a  “Beverly 
Fever”  every  autumn,  he  bought  at  Kernwood  in  Salem. 
This  legend  of  a  fever  is  confirmed  by  the  saying  of 
Dr.  Stone  of  Salem,  who  later  practiced  in  N’ew  York. 
A  gentleman  sent  for  him  and  Dr.  Stone  examining  him 
said,  “If  you  were  not  a  New  Yorker,  I  should  say  you 
had  “Beverly  Fever.”  The  man  replied,  “I  have  lived 
in  Beverly  all  summer.”  What  the  peculiar  features  of 
this  fever  were  have  not  been  preserved.  At  all  events 
the  fever  disappeared  long  ago. 

It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  the  game  of  “Boston”  was 
invented  by  French  officers  quartered  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Boston.  Mr.  Prince  told  Mr.  Paine  and  his 
friends  that  French  officers  quartered  in  his  house  in¬ 
vented  this  game.  The  principal  points  of  the  game 
originally  were  Boston,  Slam  (which  is  Salem),  Grande 
!Misere,  Petite  Misere^  (Dig  Little  Misery,  the  names 
of  two  of  the  islands  lying  off  the  shore),  and  Piccolis- 
simo  (Pig  Rocks).  We  must  remember  that  this  story 
was  told  only  sixty-four  years  after  the  landing  of  the 
French  at  Newport  in  1780  and  the  story  was  told  to 
Mr.  Prince  by  the  Obear  heirs,  of  whom  he  bought  the 
place. 

2  The  name  Misery  was  given  to  these  islands  because  of  a 
shipwreck  which  took  place  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury.  At  first  they  were  called  Moulton’s  Misery  for  the  master 
of  the  vessel,  but  the  Moulton  disappeared  from  the  title.  This 
is  like  “Norman’s  Woe.” 
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When  the  French  fleet  arrived  in  Newport  more  than 
half  of  the  five  thousand  troops  were  suffering  from 
scurvy.  Many  sick  men  were  sent  to  Boston  and  vicinity 
for  treatment  and  it  is  certainly  possible  that  some  should 
have  been  sent  to  this  house  at  Beverly  Farms  which 
was  well  built  and  in  good  hands.  The  whole  summer 
was  passed  before  the  men  were  returned  to  their  regi¬ 
ments.  Again  it  might  have  been  that  they  were  quar¬ 
tered  here  in  1782  when  all  the  French  army  was  sent 
to  Boston  to  embark  for  home.  However,  the  ships  did 
not  come  on  time  and  the  men  lived  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Boston  for  two  months  or  more. 

Mr.  Paine  carried  on  the  farm  without  attempting  any 
great  expenditure.  At  Sunset  Rock,  the  highest  point 
on  the  Paine  Place,  there  was  a  very  old  twisted  cedar 
and  the  legend  is  that  Masconomo,  the  sachem  of  the 
Indians  in  this  vicinity,  met  Governor  Endicott  and 
buried  the  hatchet  in  its  trunk. 

The  estate  was  kept  as  a  whole  until  1875,  after 
Mr.  Paine’s  death,  when  it  was  cut  up  into  lots  and  sold 
for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Paine’s  sons  and  daughters.  Mr. 
Robert  Treat  Paine,  in  1904,  calculated  that  the  value 
of  the  land  up  to  that  date  had  increased  one  hundred 
per  cent  every  three  months  from  the  time  of  its  pur¬ 
chase.  To  show  the  increase  in  value  of  this  property, 
the  assessors  have  informed  me  that  the  valuation  for 
1931  was  $1,045,400  on  buildings,  and  $1,098,925  on 
land,  making  a  total  of  $2,144,325. 

One  of  Mr.  Paine’s  sons,  Mr.  Charles  J.  Paine,  who 
later  moved  to  Nahant,  formed  the  syndicate  that  built 
the  “Puritan”  to  defend  the  “America’s”  cup  in  1885, 
and  afterwards  on  his  own  account  built  the  “Mayflower” 
and  the  “Volunteer”  for  the  same  purpose.  Mr.  Burgess, 
the  naval  architect  who  built  these  yachts,  often  said  that 
Mr.  Paine  had  as  much  to  do  with  their  planning  as  he. 

Mr.  Charles  Greeley  Loring,  who  was  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  lawj'ers  in  Boston,  bought  his  estate  from  Benjamin 
Smith  in  October,  1844.  It  contained  about  twenty-five 
acres  and  the  price  given  was  $4000.  !Mr.  Loring  imme¬ 
diately  built  a  comfortable  house  into  which  he  moved 
in  the  spring  of  1845. 
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The  house  was  an  object  of  interest  to  persons  even 
as  far  off  as  Marblehead  and  parties  used  to  come  to 
look  through  the  windows.  One  day  Mrs.  Loring  and 
another  lady  of  the  family,  after  arranging  the  furniture, 
hid  themselves  in  the  pantry  to  eat  their  luncheon  and 
thought  they  had  escaped  the  crowd  until  a  small  boy 
climbed  up  outside  the  narrow  window  and  called  to  his 
companions,  “Here  they  are.  Come  and  see  them  eat.” 

Mr.  Loring  brought  the  elms  which  border  his  avenue 
in  a  spring-cart  on  Thanksgiving  Day  in  1844  from  the 
farm  of  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Justice  Samuel  Putnam, 
in  Danvers,  and  it  is  recorded  that  the  Justice  got  them 
and  a  number  of  others  from  the  Common  in  Boston. 

Later  Mr.  Loring  bought  a  number  of  parcels  of  land 
lying  next  to  his  first  parcel  and  when  a  friend  said  he 
was  incorrigibly  extravagant  about  land  he  replied  simply, 
“I  never  want  any  land  except  the  piece  next  to  my  own.” 
At  the  end  of  his  life  he  owned  about  one  hundred  acres. 
Mr.  Loring,  more  than  the  other  gentlemen,  took  a  great 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  town  and  had  many  friends 
among  its  leading  citizens.  He  was  one  of  the  four  or 
five  gentlemen  who  made  his  liberal  subscription  to  help 
the  town  install  a  public  library  in  1855, — a  library  sup¬ 
ported  by  taxes, — the  year  after  the  Boston  Public  Li¬ 
brary  was  founded. 

East  of  his  house  was  a  charming  little  dell  above  the 
beach,  which  had  been  occupied  by  a  former  slave  named 
Pompey.  He  could  play  the  violin  and  he  cultivated 
strawberries,  raspberries  and  other  fruits;  it  had  been 
the  habit  of  the  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  from  Bev¬ 
erly  to  dance  upon  the  grass  here  and  have  an  afternoon 
supper  from  the  berry  beds.  The  name  of  “Pompey’s 
Garden”  still  exists  in  the  land  now  owned  by  Mr. 
Quincy  A.  Shaw.  The  beach  had  the  name  of  Plum 
Cove,  owing  to  the  number  of  wild  plum  trees  which 
bordered  it.  Mr.  Loring  built  a  large  barn,  in  the  loft  of 
which  he  had  swings  where  the  children  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  were  invited  to  play.  At  this  time  the  Beverly 
High  School  was  situated  at  Pride’s  Crossing  and  the 
late  Professor  George  Edward  Woodberry  often  referred 
to  the  fact  that  the  whole  school  played  in  the  barn  dur- 
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ing  the  noon  hour.  Mr.  Loring  often  visited  the  school 
to  hear  the  children  recite. 

Besides  the  barn  Mr.  Loring  built  hen  houses  and  pig 
pens  and  began  cultivating  his  land  in  the  most  approved 
manner.  He  was  a  good  horseman  and  had  some  valu¬ 
able  horses.  He  was  a  very  particular  person  and  as  an 
illustration  he  built  the  pigsties  with  a  room  and  a  yard 
for  each  pig.  The  animals  were  brushed  every  morn¬ 
ing  and  had  a  hot  bath  on  Saturdays.  The  food  troughs 
were  carefully  cleaned  out  after  every  meal  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  pigsties  were  really  a  pleasant  place  to  visit. 
He  imported  fowl  of  the  Chinese  varieties  which  were 
then  so  popular  in  England,  and  his  Alderney  cows  and 
hull  and  swine  came  from  the  Royal  Farm  at  Windsor. 
He  distributed  his  eggs  and  his  calves  among  his  neigh¬ 
bors  and  carried  on  his  farm  in  grand  style.  He  was 
known  in  the  whole  neighborhood  as  Squire  Loring. 

The  beach  extended  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  a  brook 
coming  from  beyond  Hale  Street  ran  through  it.  Mr. 
Loring  dammed  the  brook  making  a  pond  and  converted 
the  top  of  the  beach  into  a  field. 

This  estate  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  land  and  beach 
of  Thissell  which  Mr.  Paine  bought  about  1847  and  Mr. 
Caleb  William  Loring  bought  of  him  in  1868,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  long  beach  beyond  the  point  called  by 
the  family  Fishing  Point,  on  the  maps,  Smith  Point.  It 
ran  from  Hale  Street  to  the  sea  with  a  sea  frontage  of 
nearly  one-half  mile.  Mr.  Loring  also  bought  the  hill 
across  Hale  Street  in  1857  which  he  gave  to  his  friend. 
Judge  Peleg  Sprague,  who  sold  it  soon  afterwards  to  Mr. 
Sydney  Bartlett,  a  leading  Boston  lawyer. 

Mr.  Loring  bought  this  place  mainly  for  recreation 
but  he  kept  up  his  practice  of  the  law  and  became  actuary 
of  the  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,  a  hard  worker  until 
the  time  of  his  death  in  1867.  Mr.  C.  G.  Loring  gave  the 
two  easterly  acres  of  his  place  to  his  son,  Caleb  William 
Loring,  a  well-known  lawyer  and  trustee,  who  built  here 
a  substantial  house  in  1851  which  he  occupied  in  the 
spring  of  1852,  and  bought  the  land  as  far  as  Hale  Street 
in  order  to  make  an  avenue. 

Land  for  this  avenue  is  almost  one-half  mile  long 
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and  contains  about  sixteen  acres,  for  which  Mr.  Loring 
paid  three  thousand  five  hundred  twenty-nine  dollars  to 
eight  grantors.  At  the  time  of  purchase  there  were  no 
trees  larger  than  bushes,  for  the  owners  knew  that  they 
would  be  paid  as  much  for  the  land  without  the  wood 
as  with  it.  Now  it  is  a  most  beautiful  wood  being 
entirely  of  large  native  trees.  The  road  follows  the 
contour  of  the  valley  and  is  built  alongside  of  a  brook 
which  was  of  pure  water,  and  beside  being  a  great  orna¬ 
ment  was  used  by  the  two  Lorings  for  a  water  supply. 
They  dammed  it  and  had  two  hydraulic  rams,  one  which 
pumped  water  to  a  reservoir  on  Eagle  Rock®  from  whence 
Mr.  Charles  G.  Loring’s  house  was  supplied  by  gravity 
while  the  other  ram  pumped  the  water  to  a  tank  in  the 
attic  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Loring’s  house. 

In  about  1853,  Mr.  C.  G.  Ix)ring,  with  Mr.  Franklin 
Haven,  imported  a  large  number  of  trees  from  England. 
The  Duke  of  Argyle,  a  great  agricultural  authority  at  this 
time,  was  planting  the  West  Shores  of  Scotland  with 
larches,  and  among  the  importations,  were  many  of  these 
trees  which  carried  on  a  miserable  existence  for  a  good 
many  years.  The  English  oaks  also  died  and  the  only  trees 
which  one  is  sure  came  in  that  importation  are  the  Nor¬ 
way  firs  in  front  of  Mr.  Loring’s  (now  Mr.  Jackson’s) 
house,  a  little  grove  at  Mr.  Haven’s,  and  one  tree  on  the 
Caleb  William  Loring  estate. 

In  1853,  Mr.  George  B.  Upton,  a  well-known  mer¬ 
chant  of  Boston,  bought  about  thirteen  acres  of  land  for 
$3000  from  Joseph  Thissel,  which  was  afterwards  sold 
to  Mr.  Martin  Brimmer.  Mr.  Upton  lived  in  the  little 
house  on  the  place  which  was  torn  down  when  he  sold. 

In  1845,  Mr.  Patrick  T.  Jackson,^  one  of  the  first 

3  Eagle  Rock  was  so  called  because  eagles  were  seen  there 
eating  fish.  It  is  about  90  feet  above  sea  level  and  the  Loring 
houses  are  about  35  feet. 

*  Mr.  Jackson’s  wife  w'as  Miss  Lydia  Cabot  of  Beverly,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Cabot.  The  story  is  told  that  Mr.  Jackson 
was  riding  one  day  from  Newburyport  to  Boston,  when  he  saw 
this  charming  young  lady  mixing  cake  at  a  table  in  front  of  the 
window.  He  dismounted  from  his  horse  and  was  admitted  to 
her  presence,  when  he  said,  “My  dear  Miss  Cabot,  will  you  be 
my  wife?”  She  replied  that  Mr.  Jackson  was  so  well  known 
for  his  kindness  and  nobility  of  character  that  one  must  do 
whatever  he  asked,  “I  will  marry  you.” 


VIEW  OF  BEVERLY  FROM  BROWNE’S  HILL  (FOLLY  HILL).  ABOUT  1840 
Showing  the  almost  entire  absence  of  trees  compared  with  the  present  time. 

From  a  Lithograph  by  Bouve  and  Sharp,  Boston,  J.  Sheldon,  del. 

In  possession  of  the  Essex  Institute. 
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great  manufacturers  of  cotton,  bought  two  lota  of  land 
containing  about  ten  acres  from  Peter  Obear.  These  lota 
comprise  the  little  hill  to  the  east  of  Mingo  Beach  with 
a  frontage  on  the  long  beach  below  it. 

In  1845,  Mr.  John  G.  King  of  Salem  bought  land 
above  Mingo  Beach  from  Mrs.  Prince  and  a  piece  of 
woodland  across  the  road  from  Mr.  Franklin  Dexter. 
Mr.  King  occupied  the  house  on  the  place  with  some 
additions. 

In  1851,  Mr.  Ellis  Gray  Loring,  Boston  lawyer  and 
abolitionist,  bought  two  parcels  of  land  and  on  the  one 
above  Mingo  Beach  built  his  house.  He  married  a  Miss 
Gilman  of  Gloucester  and  Mr.  John  G.  King  married 
her  sister.  Mr.  Gilman,  brother  of  these  ladies,  wrote 
“Fair  Harvard.’’  This  Loring  land  was  sold  to  Mr. 
Joseph  Gardner  in  1863. 

In  1845  Mr.  Franklin  Dexter  of  Boston  bought  of 
Samuel  Obear  about  twenty  acres  of  land  for  $2000. 
This  land  lies  west  of  the  Thissell  land  at  Mingo  Beach 
and  extends  to  Ober’s  Point.  At  this  time  Mr.  William 
Endicott  was  the  leading  citizen  of  Beverly  whose  advice 
was  sought  by  all.  Mr.  Obear  came  to  him  and  said, 
“Here’s  a  Boston  man  wants  to  buy  my  land  for  $2000. 
’Tain’t  worth  it.  What  am  I  to  do?”  Mr.  Endicott 
replied,  “I  think  he  knows  what  he  wants.  Let  him 
have  it.”  “But,”  objected  Mr.  Obear,  “it  ain’t  worth 
it.”  “Kever  mind,”  said  Mr.  Endicott,  “let  him  throw 
away  his  money  if  he  wants  to.” 

Mr.  Dexter  was  another  well-known  lawyer  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  He  was  at  one  time  District  Attorney  and  a  State 
Senator.  Among  other  cases,  in  1830  he  defended  the 
Knapp  brothers  in  the  famous  White  murder  case  in 
Salem,  Daniel  Webster  being  the  prosecuting  attorney. 
Lately  I  found  an  opinion  by  Mr.  Charles  G.  Loring 
and  Mr.  Franklin  Dexter  written  for  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Association  which  gave  the  result  of  an  investi¬ 
gation  which  these  gentlemen  made  as  to  who  invented 
ether.  Dr.  Jackson  or  Dr.  Morton.  Their  opinion  was 
that  the  credit  belonged  to  Dr.  Jackson.  Mrs.  Dexter 
was  a  sister  of  William  H.  Prescott,  the  historian,  and 
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she  had  lived  much  in  England.  Mr.  Dexter  built  a 
beautiful  stone  house  which  still  stands,  in  which  they 
spent  several  winters. 

Mrs.  Dexter  said  to  Mr.  Obear,  who  remained  as  care¬ 
taker  of  the  estate,  “I  want  to  have  a  lawn  like  an  Eng¬ 
lish  lawn ;  it  must  be  watered,  rolled  and  cut  regularly.” 
“Well,”  said  Mr.  Obear,  “if  you  will  send  out  your  maid 
to  hold  up  the  grass,  I  will  undertake  to  cut  it  with  a 
pair  of  scissors.” 

To  the  west  of  Mr.  Dexter’s  place,  Mr.  John  H. 
Silsbee  of  Salem  bought  part  of  Ober’s  Point  in  1851. 

Westward  of  Ober’s  Point  comes  the  district  known 
as  “Mackerel  Cove”  or  “The  Cove”  and  here  in  1854 
Mr.  William  Dudley  Pickman,  a  well-known  merchant  of 
Salem,  bought  two  parcels  of  land — one  of  these  lots  bor¬ 
dered  on  Patch’s  Beach  which  he  also  bought — and  here 
he  built  his  house. 

Beyond  Mr.  Pickman’s  land  on  the  west  came  the  land 
of  Mr.  John  Amory  Lowell  of  Boston,  a  successful  manu¬ 
facturer  and  merchant;  this  he  bought  in  1845.  In  1854, 
his  son-in-law,  Mr.  William  Sohier,  bought  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  land.  It  was  while  staying  with  Mr.  Sohier  in  1862 
that  the  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale  wrote  “The  Man 
Without  a  Country”  in  one  day  and  night,  because  he 
found  so  many  persons  were  hampering  the  Government 
in  the  Civil  War. 

A  few  years  later  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Burgess  bought 
Woodbury’s  Point  and  the  beach  to  the  east  of  it  from 
Mr.  Lowell.  His  son,  Mr.  Edward  Burgess,  was  the  cele¬ 
brated  yacht  and  ship  designer. 

The  only  purchases  of  land  across  Hale  Street  of  any 
importance  were  by  Mr.  William  Whiting,  who  owned 
the  hill  to  the  west  of  the  land  given  by  Mr.  Loring  to 
Judge  Sprague,  and  the  land  above  Ober’s  Point  called 
Witch  Lane,  which  was  bought  by  Mr.  Augustus  Lowell 
in  1856.  The  latter  sold  it  soon  after  and  moved  to 
Lynn.  Then  Mr.  G.  Howland  Shaw  bought  it,  in  whose 
family  it  remained  until  1930,  when  Mrs.  William  Lowell 
Putnam  (Mr.  Lowell’s  daughter)  purchased  the  land  for 
sentiment. 

The  wife  of  the  farmer  who  took  charge  of  the  estate 
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appeared  one  day  with  a  bar  of  ivory  around  her  upper 
jaw.  After  a  little  while  a  tooth  appeared  in  this  bar 
and  during  one  winter  her  husband  carved  for  her  a 
whole  set  of  upper  teeth  from  this  piece  of  ivory. 

Here  ends  the  land  bought  by  the  first  settlers  at  the 
west  of  the  Shore. 

Returning  to  the  Paine  land.  The  next  purchase  to 
the  east  was  by  Mr.  F.  Gordon  Dexter,  son  of  Mr. 
Franklin  Dexter,  of  ten  acres  from  Mr.  Prince  for  $450. 
in  1856.  He  lived  in  the  house  already  there. 

In  1846  Mr.  Franklin  Haven  bought  of  Josiah  Obear 
about  twenty  ^cres  for  $500.  This  land  lay  at  the  middle 
of  West  Beach.  He  soon  added  to  this  first  piece  by 
buying  on  both  sides  from  the  neighbors  until  the  estate 
contained  about  fifty  or  sixty  acres.  He  built  a  house 
in  1846  which  afterwards  burned  down,  a  second  was 
built  and  two  years  later  burned;  finally  he  built  the 
stately  house  which  still  stands.  He  carried  on  his  farm 
with  great  success  and  in  good  style.  The  large  field 
above  the  beach  which  now  contains  at  least  four  acres 
was  at  the  time  of  purchase  divided  into  small  lots  by 
numerous  stone  walls. 

Mr.  Haven  was  a  distinguished  banker  and  for  many 
years  was  President  of  the  Merchants  Bank  in  Boston. 
He  held  many  positions  of  public  trust  and  among  other 
friends  who  were  often  at  the  house  was  Daniel  Webster. 
Mr.  Webster  sent  Mr.  Haven  an  English  oak  which  is 
now  a  very  beautiful  tree  in  the  garden. 

Mr.  Haven’s  eastern  boundary  was  the  land  of  Mr. 
Neal  and  when  the  two  gentlemen  were  discussing  how 
much  land  Mr.  Neal  would  sell,  Mr.  Neal  put  a  stick 
into  the  ground  which  later  grew  into  a  fine  willow  tree. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Moorhead,  the  authority  on 
New  England  Indian  history,  that  this  place  was  the 
site  of  the  large  Indian  Village  marked  on  the  chart  of 
Captain  John  Smith,  made  in  1606.  The  reason  for 
this  opinion  is  the  great  number  of  Indian  relics,  one 
or  two  thousand  of  which  were  collected  by  Mr.  Haven’s 
grandson  and  given  to  the  Phillips  Andover  Academy. 
Many  of  these  objects  were  found  buried  in  the  sand 
below  low  water  mark  which  confirms  other  data  show- 
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ing  that  the  shore  has  sunk  many  feet  in  the  last  two 
centuries. 

In  1845  Charles  W.  Woodberry  sold  to  Hon.  Robert  S. 
Rantoul  of  Salem  ten  acres  for  $500.  This  land  was 
to  the  east  of  Mr.  Haven’s  place  with  a  frontage  on  West 
Beach.  Mr.  Rantoul  was  born  in  Beverly;  he  repre¬ 
sented  Beverly  and  Salem  at  different  times  in  the  State 
Legislature,  and  in  1899  was  Mayor  of  Salem.  His 
studies  of  Early  Colonial  History  for  the  Essex  Insti¬ 
tute  are  well-known  for  their  accuracy. 

Also  in  1845  Ebenezer  Tappan  sold  to  Henry  Lee,  Jr., 
the  hill  at  the  east  end  of  West  Beach  containing  two  and 
three-quarters  acres.  Mr.  Lee  built  his  house  in  the  same 
year.  He  was  a  public-spirited  citizen  of  Boston;  he 
served  on  Governor  Andrews  staff  during  the  Civil  War 
and  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  successful  and  rapid 
despatch  of  the  Massachusetts  troops. 

Colonel  Lee  and  Mr.  Caleb  W.  Loring  imported  the 
flrst  rhododendrons  from  England  in  1859.  These  are 
now  very  large  and  a  great  ornament  on  the  Lee  and 
Loring  estates.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that,  owing  to 
the  geological  formation,  the  flora  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountains  touches  the  sea  coast  in  this  limited  region 
between  Beverly  and  the  Merrimac  River. 

Still  continuing  to  the  east  in  the  town  of  Manches¬ 
ter,  Mr.  Robert  Bennett  Forbes  bought  from  Israel  F. 
Tappan,  in  1856,  seventeen  acres  of  land  and  shore  at 
what  is  now  called  West  Manchester.  This  place  he 
named  Masconomo,  but  the  name  has  disappeared.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Civil  War,  Mr.  Forbes  was  interested  in  train¬ 
ing  marines  and  sailors  who  were  in  camp  nearby. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  great  Irish  Famine  in  1847, 
the  Navy  department  put  a  sloop  of  war,  the  “James¬ 
town,”  at  the  disposal  of  a  committee  of  gentlemen  in 
Boston,  who  loaded  her  with  eight  hundred  barrels  of 
food  and  clothing  and  other  supplies  which  were  sent  to 
the  starving  Irish.  Mr.  Forbes,  who  was  one  of  the  great 
merchants  of  the  China  trade,  a  large  ship  owner,  under¬ 
took  to  sail  this  ship  to  Ireland,  but  found  it  impossible 
to  engage  a  proper  crew.  Fortunately  his  three  officers 
whom  he  had  trained  in  his  merchant  ships  volunteered 
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their  services.  The  ship  left  Boston  March  30,  1847,  and 
reached  the  Cove  of  Cork  in  fifteen  days  and  three  hours, 
after  a  voyage  of  amazing  hardship,  with  storms  and 
head  winds.  Mr.  Forbes’  “Log”  and  account  of  the  voy¬ 
age  were  printed  by  him  and  may  be  found  in  the  Boston 
Public  Library. 

Beyond  Singing  Beach,  still  to  the  east,  Mr.  Richard 
Henry  Dana  purchased  about  thirty  acres  between 
Graves’  Beach  and  the  County  Road,  in  1855,  for  $225, 
and  here  he  built  a  summer  home  above  the  beach.  Mr. 
Dana  was  the  first  summer  settler  in  Manchester;  he 
studied  law  but  did  not  practice  and  was  a  poet  and 
philosopher  of  considerable  reputation.  Mr.  Charles 
Sunmer  came  to  see  Mr.  Dana  shortly  after  his  return 
from  Europe  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  their  estate 
was  much  finer  than  that  at  Biarritz,  where  Napoleon 
III  had  established  a  new  watering  place. 

Very  much  later,  in  1872,  Rev.  C.  A.  Bartol  bought 
Smith’s  Point  at  Manchester  (then  called  Norton’s  Neck) 
of  David  Leach  for  $1225,  and  he  also  bought  land  at 
West  Manchester.  He  built  excellent  roads  and  sold  the 
land  in  convenient  lots  within  a  few  years  after  his  pur¬ 
chase,  thereby  making  much  money,  which  he  lost  later, 
being  induced  to  buy  land  on  Cape  Cod  which  he  could 
not  sell  at  a  profit.  When  Mr.  Bartol  bought  Smith’s 
Point  there  was  only  one  tree  on  it,  a  twisted  cedar  at 
the  extreme  end. 

This  completes  the  early  summer  settlements  of  the 
North  Shore  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  record  the  sub¬ 
divisions  which  have  since  occurred. 

In  most  cases  the  grantors  of  the  land  remained  as 
foremen  in  charge  of  the  estates  and  the  children  of  the 
Boston  settlers  played  vsdth  the  children  of  the  foremen. 
In  our  early  youth  it  was  a  puzzle  to  know  who  should 
be  called  “Uncle”  and  who  “Grandsir.”  For  instance, 
at  Mr.  C.  W.  Boring’s  place  Mr.  Dudley  Abbott  became 
the  farmer.  We  always  called  him  “Uncle  Dud,”  but 
when  his  father-in-law  died  he  told  us  authoritatively 
that  now  he  must  be  called  “Grandsir.” 

All  the§e  new  settlers  attended  the  First  Parish  Church 
in  Beverly,  the  minister  of  which  until  1858  was  Rev. 
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Christopher  Thayer,  brother  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  and  Mr. 
John  E.  Thayer  of  Boston.  He  and  his  wife  were  very 
popular  and  he  preached  excellent  sermons.  The  church 
was  a  beautiful  building,  quite  different  outside  and  in 
from  its  present  condition.  Inside  there  were  two  side 
galleries  with  a  fine  mahogany  pulpit  and  boxed-in  pews, 
painted  white  with  mahogany  tops,  and  the  organ  and 
choir  were  in  a  gallery  over  the  door.  The  windows 
were  old  fashioned  with  green  blinds  through  which  the 
light  filtered  on  the  heads  of  a  very  large  congregation. 
It  was  a  matter  of  course  to  go  to  church  and  it  was  a 
generally  accepted  fact  that  the  horses  should  not  be  used 
on  Sunday  except  for  this  purpose,  nor  were  the  boats 
taken  out,  Sunday  relaxation  consisting  of  walks  in  the 
woods  in  the  afternoon. 

As  all  these  persons  were  well  known  and  of  good 
families  it  was  natural  that  they  entertained  many  inter¬ 
esting  people.  It  was  said  that  every  stranger  who  came 
to  Boston  brought  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Charles 
G.  Loring  and  in  this  way  the  Shore  came  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  distinguished  as  well  as  a  beautiful  abode. 
Mr.  Charles  G.  Loring,  Mr.  Franklin  Dexter  and  Mr. 
Sidney  Bartlett  were  classmates  at  Harvard  in  the  class 
of  1812.  Judge  Sprague  attended  the  Litchfield  Law 
School  with  Iktr.  Loring. 

The  estates  described  in  this  sketch  have  been  sub¬ 
divided  and  parts  of  them  sold,  yet  many  of  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  first  settlers  still  live  on  them, — Lee,  Ran- 
toul.  Haven,  Gordon  Dexter,  Paine,  Loring,  Jackson, 
until  this  year  King,  Bartlett,  Gardner  estate,  Franklin 
Dexter,  John  H.  Silsbee,  Pickman  and  Sohier. 

DEEDS. 

Charles  C.  Paine. 

Isaac  Prince,  yeoman,  to  Charles  C.  Paine, 

101  acres,  159  poles,  April  29,  1844,  $6000. 

Charles  G.  I^hing. 

Benjamin  Smith  to  Charles  G.  Loring, 
about  25  acres,  October  5,  1844,  $4000. 

John  G.  King. 

Elizabeth  Prince  et  al  to  John  G.  King, 

3  acres.  May  1,  1845,  $200. 
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Franklix  Dexteh. 

Samuel  Obear,  yeoman,  to  Franklin  Dexter, 

May  24,  1845,  $2000. 

Robebt  S.  Rantodl. 

Charles  S.  Woodberry  to  Robert  S.  Rantoul, 

June  28,  1845,  10  acres,  $500. 

Patrick  T.  Jackson. 

Peter  Obear  to  Patrick  T.  Jackson, 

10  acres,  September  17,  1845,  $1800. 

Henry  Lee,  Jr. 

Ebenezer  Tappan  et  al  to  Henry  Lee,  Jr., 

October  4,  1845,  2%  acres. 

John  Amoby  Lowell. 

Mehitable  Hammond  to  John  A.  Lowell,  merchant, 
October  1,  1845,  1%  acres,  $400. 

Philip  Hammond  to  John  A.  Lowell, 

October  1,  1845,  61/^  acres,  $2000. 

Franklin  Haven. 

Josiah  Obear  to  Franklin  Haven, 

April  27,  1846,  2  acres,  141  2/10  poles,  $500. 

John  H.  Silsbee. 

Cornelius  Larcom  to  John  Henry  Silsbee,  merchant, 
June  10,  1851,  1  acre,  64  poles,  $160. 

Then  follow  deeds  from  Samuel  and  Mehitable  Brooks 
and  Samuel  Obear. 

Ellis  Gray  Loring. 

Lydia  Jackson  to  Ellis  Gray  Loring, 

October  11,  1851,  $1358. 

2  lots,  1st  consisting  of  six  acres,  another  parcel  con¬ 
sisting  of  sand  beach  and  rocks. 

William  Sohier. 

Jonathan  Harris,  farmer,  to  William  Sohier  of  Boston, 
August  15,  1854,  $40,  bounded  southwardly  and  west- 
wardly  by  land  of  John  A.  Lowell. 

William  Dudley  Pickman. 

Josiah  Lovett  and  George  Foster  Williams  to  William 
Dudley  Pickman,  September  22,  1854,  $3000,  a  lot  of 
land  near  Patch’s  Beach  usually  called  the  Thissell  lot 
containing  about  3  acres  more  or  less. 

Joseph  and  Abigail  Poster  to  William  Dudley  Pickman, 
September  22,  1854,  1  acre,  15  rods,  $1250. 

Richard  H.  Dana. 

Samuel  Allen  and  Benjamin  Allen,  yeoman,  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Allen,  single  woman,  to  Richard  H.  Dana, 
April  9,  1855,  $225. 
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Augustus  Lowell. 

David  Thissell  to  Augustus  Lowell, 

July  3,  1856,  acres,  $800. 

Robert  B.  Forbes. 

Israel  F.  Tappan  to  Robert  B.  Forbes, 

August  27,  1856,  17  acres,  74  poles,  $800. 

Benjamin  Burgess. 

John  A.  Lowell  to  Benjamin  Burgess,  merchant. 

May  4,  1858,  his  mansion  house  estate  on  Woodbury’s 
Point,  $12,000. 

Richard  T.  Parker. 

Stephen  S.  Woodberry  and  Hannah  T.,  to  Richard  T. 
Parker  of  Boston,  September  3,  1860,  $3000. 

The  Point  Lot  containing  1  acre,  112  poles. 

Joseph  Gardner. 

Ellis  Gray  Loring’s  Executors  and  Trustees  to  Joseph 
Gardner,  January  14,  1863,  6%  acres,  $16,000. 

F.  Gordon  Dexter. 

Isaac  and  Abigail  Prince  to  F.  Gordon  Dexter, 
September,  1866,  $450. 

Rev.  C.  a.  Bartol. 

David  Leach  to  Rev.  C.  A.  Bartol, 

April  12,  1872,  Norton’s  Neck,  $1225. 

Then  follow  32  deeds  of  surrounding  land. 
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00 

00 

ffor  y®  Bell  man  for  Ringing  y®  Bell 

05 
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ffor  Bulls  for  y®  Herd 
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00 
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&  Candles 
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John  King  Constable  D*'  To  A  List 
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Rob*  Stone  Constable  D'  To  A  List 
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Joseph  Porter 

54 
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W“‘  Downten 

29 
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Edward  Bush 

32 

16 

8 

Tho  Maule 

35 

10 
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[131]  Salem  Nouember  the  29*’’  day  1688 
Att  a  Meeteing  of  the  Select  Men  they  being  all  Present 
by  Name  Cap*  John  Price  Cap*  John  Higginson  m' 
Jn®  Ruck  Sam:  Gardner  m'  Kitching  &  W“  Hirst 
Agreed  w***  m'  John  Marston  and  m'  Jeremiah  Neele  to 
build  a  Gallery  the  whole  lenth  of  the  North  side  of  the 
Meeteing  House  w**“  ffower  Seats  and  a  bench  from  the 
side  of  the  House  &  soe  forward  into  y*  boddy  of  y* 
Meeteing  house  and  seats  to  be  of  a  Conuenient  length 
from  y®  East  part  of  s^  House  to  y®  West  &  to  make  two 
payr  of  Conuenient  stayrs  to  goe  unto  s^  Gallery  &  to 
frame  in  Two  Girths  throughout  the  Meeteing  house  into 
the  South  and  North  mayn  posts  before  y®  East  and  West 
Gallerys  &  to  build  on  the  said  Girths  two  seats  from  y* 
North  Gallery  to  y*  South  side  of  the  Meeteing  house  w*** 
Ballesters  &c  and  to  putt  under  each  Girt  three  Suitable 
pillers  y®  Middle  Piller  of  the  Three  to  be  placed  under 
y®  East  and  West  pendant  &  to  be  Substantial!  &  strong 
&  to  Sett  up  one  Large  piller  under  the  Middle  pendant 
of  the  Meeteing  House  Substantial!  &  strong  and  to  finde 
&  prouide  all  Timber  Bords  planck  Iron  Woorke  and 
Workmanship  &  what  Euer  Elce  Either  for  strength  or 
Ornament  workman  like  all  Suteable  for  the  said  Woorke 

(209) 
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at  there  Own  Cost  and  Charge  &  to  take  the  Select  Mens 
aduice  about  the  premisses  and  further  the  said  Marston 
and  Neele  shall  Shingle  the  whole  Roofe  of  the  Meeteing 
house  with  good  Short  Seader  Shingle  of  halfe  an  Inch 
Thick  on  y*  butt  End  and  Joynted  or  Edged  &  to  finde 
and  prouide  all  shingle  Nayles  Stageing  &  Workmanship 
&  doe  itt  well  &  suflStiently  in  all  Respeckts  at  there  Own 
Cost  and  Charge  &  doe  the  Woorke  as  Soone  as  possible 
may  lie  &  the  Season  of  the  Yeare  will  admitt  of  soe  as 
to  finish  the  whole  Woorke  at  or  before  the  last  day  of 
August  Next  Ensuing  the  date  hearof 
And  for  and  in  Consideration  of  the  premisses  &  the 
Worrke  soe  done  as  is  aboue  Exprest,  the  Town  is  to  pay 
unto  the  said  John  Marston  &  Jeremiah  Neele  the  Sum 
of  One  hundred  &  Eleauen  pounds  in  and  as  Mony  & 
in  Case  Collonell  Gedny  shall  Judge  the  Worrke  aboue- 
said  (Except  the  Shingleing  of  the  Meeteing  house  & 
what  Concerns  that)  to  be  worth  flue  pounds  more  then 
Sixty  fine  pounds  w'**  is  the  Sum  agreed  for  y*  part,  then 
they  are  to  haue  fine  pounds  more  then  then  y*  One  hun¬ 
dred  &  Eleauen  pounds  aboue  Exprest  all  is  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  Town  Rates  in  and  as  Mony  &  to  be  paid 
them  as  they  haue  ocation  for  the  Carrying  on  the  Said 
Woorke 

[132]  Salem  January  31***  1688 
Att  A  meeteing  of  the  Seleckt  Men  this  day  Being  p'^sent 
as  ^  Margent  m'  Jn®  Ruck  L*  Sam:  Gardner  m'  Rob* 
Kitching  W®  Hirst 

Itt  is  agreed  that  they  doe  Approue  of  Dan“:  Webbs 
Keepeing  a  publiuque  House  of  Entertainm*  prouided  he 
Procures  a  Lincesse  &  ffollows  the  Law  therein 

John  Bly  D'  To  Sundry  Acco** 

To  L*  Sam  Gardner  for  Soe  much  p"*  his  wife  2:10:0 
To  m'  J ohn  Ruck  for  Soe  much  p**  his  wife  2:10:0 
To  W“  Hirst  for  Soe  much  p**  his  wife  2 : 10 :  0 

Ordered  that  Constable  John  King  Constable  Shall  pay 
unto  Ellinor  Bath  the  Sum  of  ffower  pounds  as  Mony 
out  of  his  Rates  Committed  to  him  for  the  Towns  Vse 
in  ^t  for  Keepeing  Sarah  Lambert  &  her  Childe 

Goody  Bath  D'  to  John  King 
^  Coppy  of  ord'  for  sd  King  to  pay  her  4:0:0 
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Receiued  of  m*’  Zachariah  Herrick  in  mony 
for  John  Batchellers  Estate  for  Rent  of  Ryall 
Side  his  for  this  Yeare  5:1:0 

Receiued  of  m'  Jn®  Greene  In  Mony  for  his 
of  Rent  for  Ryall  Side  for  this  Yeare  5:1:00 

Receiued  of  m'  John  Leech  in  Mony  for  his 
of  Rent  for  Ryall  Side  this  Yeare  5:1:0 

Rec^  of  m'  John  Tompkins  in  Mony  for  his 
of  Rent  for  Ryall  Side  this  Yeare  5:2:6 

[133]  Salem  the  6“*  fFeb'y  1688 
Att  a  Meeteing  of  the  Seleckt  Men  being  P'sent  as  ^ 
Margent  Cap*  Jn®  Higginson  m'  Jn®  Ruck  m'  Rob* 
Ketching  W“  Hirst 

Agreed  that  m'  John  Marston  Should  haue  Notes  on 
the  Seauerall  Constables  following  for  ffowrty  &  fine 


poimds  in  mony  viz 

on  Constable  Woolcott  for  15*:0:0 

on  Constable  Maule  for  10 :  0 :  0 

on  Constable  Bush  for  10 :  0 :  0 

on  Constable  King  for  10 :  0 :  0 


And  agreed  that  W“  Hirst  Clarke  shall 

Signe  the  Notes  45 :  0 :  0 

John  Marston  D'  To  Sunday  Acco** 

To  Constable  Woolcott  for  Note  on  him  15:00:00 
To  Constable  Maule  for  Ditto  on  him  10:00:  00 

To  Constable  Bush  for  Ditto  on  him  10 :  00 :  00 

To  Constable  King  for  Ditto  on  him  10 :  00 :  00 


In  Mony  45 :  00 :  00 
John  Bly  D'  To  Cap*  Jn®  Higginson  for  his 
Receipt  for  pay  2* :  0 :  0 

posted  into  y®  book  of  acc® 

March  25“*  1689 

Att  a  meete  of  the  Select  Men  Being  Present  as  ^  Mar¬ 
gent  Cap*  Higginson  L*  Sam  Gardner  m'  John  Ruck 
m*'  Ro:  Kitching  Cap*  Jn®  Price  W™  Hirst 

Chosen  for  Surueyors  of  ffences  for  the  North  &  South 
fields  y*  ^sons  Chosen  by  y®  proprieters  Viz 
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TT.  #  o  T?-  u  (Thomas  Flint 
For  y*  So:  F.eld 

For  y“  North  flSeld  - 

rCaleb  Buffome 

For  y®  Town  w^^in  the  Bridge -j  John  Adams 

[W“  Pinson 

^S^ter  (  Glass  house  flSeld  &  all  there  abouts 

Agred  &  ordered  y*  all  ffences  be  made  up  forth 
[134]  Salem  the  25***  March  1689 
John  Bly  To  Cap*  John  Price  for  goods 
p**  him  2* :  2* :  0^ 

Ditto  Bly  D’’  To  m®  Rob*  Kitching  for  Soe 
much  m®  Kitching  is  ord^ed  to  pay  2 : 10 :  0 

John  Bly  C* 

for  digging  of  Graues  for  Goodman  ffelton 
Richard  Clyford  Goody  Goodall  &  Jn®  Salmons  1:1:0 
Childe  in  pay  (3^  years  out  25:2“®  89) 

Town  D'  To  Rich®  Mayber 

for  Soe  much  Allowed  Goody  Maber  y“  Named  Winter 
for  Keepeing  of  Goody  Goodall  1%  years  for  w®**  wee 
agree  Shee  should  haue  11*:  y*  s^  Goodall  being  Sickly 
&  dyed  in  her  house:  in  pay  11*:  0:0 

Chosen  for  Surueyors  of  High  wayes  viz 
For  y®  Town  w**'in  y®  Bridge  ^m’’  Henry  Bartholomew  Jun® 
&  the  Bridge 
Isaack  Cooke 
W“  Ossborn® 
m®  Sam  Gardner 
Edward  Puttman 
Jon®  Puttman 
Thomas  Rayment 
&  Daniell  Reay 

Samuell  Gardner  D 
for  Soe  much  p**  him 
of  his  Town  Rate 

Agreed  y*  W“  Hirst  Shall  Giue  Notice  to  y®  Inhabi¬ 
tants  y®  Names  ||of  those  ||  who  are  y®  Surueyors  of 
ffences  &  Higwayes  by  Sett  on  y®  Meeteing  house  a  List 
of  y®  ^sons  Chosen 


(L*  John  Pickrin 
from  y®  bridge  w***in  Ipswitch  Rode 


For  y®  Villedge 
&  Ipswitch  Rode 


To  Constable  — 
Constable  y® 


s" 


Value 
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Agreed  that  m'  Rob*  Hitching  Wife  Shall  &  May  Sett 
in  y*  Pew  w**"  M™  Epps,  M"  Sewall  &c 
[135]  March  25  1689 
Richard  Mayber  D'  To  John  Higginson 
For  Soe  much  p^  him  ^  s^  Higginson  5:5:0 

Salem  the  12***  day  Aprill  1689 
Att  a  Meeteing  of  the  Selectmen  this  Day  Being  present 
as  ^  margent  Cap*  Jn®  Price  Cap*  Jn®  Higginson  m'  Jn® 
Ruck  L*  Sam:  Gardner  m'  Rob*  Retching  W“  Hirst 
The  Select  men  by  the  Aduice  of  Collonell  Gedny 
Majo'  Brown  John  Hathorne  &  Benj*  Brown  Esq"  being 
present  at  s^  Meeteing  of  y^  Select  Men,  doe  order  that 
the  Constables  Watch  be  Continued  in  this  Town  to  con¬ 
sist  of  Eleauen  men  the  maj'  part  of  s'*  watchmen  to  be 
Housholders,  of  w®**  one  of  the  Ablest  to  order  the  watch. 
Two  of  w®**  Constantly  to  Walke  on  the  Neck  by  W“ 
Cooks  &  to  be  Relieued  once  in  two  bowers  &  two  to  walke 
to  the  West  End  of  the  Town  &  to  bee  Releeued  as  afore¬ 
said  &  y*  the  Constables  Se  to  it  to  doe  there  duty  hearin 
according  to  Law  &  this  to  Continue  till  further  order 
At  a  Meeting  of  the  Cap**  &  Select  men  of  this  towne. 
May  the  6***  1689  Being  p'sent 

maj*'  Redford  Cap*  John  Price  Cap*  Higginson  Cap*  John 
Putnam  m®  John  Ruck  m®  W“  Hirst  m®  Sam  Gardner 
Jun®  Rob*  Kitchen 

In  persuanee  of  Aduise  from  the  Council  of  Safty  of 
the  people  &  Conseruation  of  ||y*|l  peace  beering  date 
May  2  1689.  Subscribed  by  Isaac  Adington  Clarke  to 
s^  Councill 

Agreed  by  s**  Cap**  &  Select  Men  that  Each  Constable 
giue  Notice  to  the  free  holders  in  theire  Respective  Wards 
to  meet  at  the  vsual  place  of  Meeting  On  Tuesday  Next 
the  7***  Ins*  att  One  of  the  Clock  afternoone,  to  attend  s'* 
Order 

[136]  Att  a  Towne  Meeting  May  7***  1689 
John  Hathorne  Esq®  Being  chosen  Moderator 

Voted  that  there  Shall  be  two  men  Sent  to  the  Council 
in  Boston  there  to  assist  s'*  Councills;  Cap*®  John  Price 
&  m®  Jonathan  Corwin;  are  Chosen  to  be  p®sent  att  & 
assist  in  the  Councill  held  att  Boston  the  9***  of  this  in¬ 
stant  May  1689  according  to  directions  Rec**  from  S* 
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Councills;  And  doe  humbly  p'sent  their  desires,  that  the 
honoured  Gouernor  majestrates  &  deputy s  chosen  in  the 
Yeare  1686  wold  (haueing  allwayes  due  respect  to  our 
dependance  on  the  Crowne  of  England,  &  y®  Obligation 
we  Lay  under  by  the  late  declaration,  before  the  Sur¬ 
render  of  the  Last  GouW)  Reassume  our  Charter  Gouer- 
ment  by  taking  theire  places  &  forming  a  Generali  Court 
as  Soone  as  possibly  May  bee  unto  which  wee  shall  Red- 
dily  &  cheerfully  subject  our  selues  &  be  all  ways  assist¬ 
ing  to  the  utmost  of  our  powres  with  our  Hues  &  estates 
as  tformerly 

Voted  Nomine  Contra  Dicente 

[137]  [Blank  page.] 

[138]  Salem  Att  A  meeteing  of  the  Housholders 

||of  this  Townjl  this  day  of  July  1689  being  ffryday 
at  the  Usuale  place  Chosen  for  Moderator  John  Hathorne 
Esq® 

Voted  that  there  Should  be  Seauen  Selectmen  for  y* 
Yeare 

Chosen  for  Select  Men 

Jonathan  Corwin  Esq®  Cap*  John  Puttnam  m®  Tym- 
othy  Lindall  m®  Nath*  Puttnam  m®  Israeli  Porter  m® 
Edward  fflint  m®  Daniell  Andrews 

Chosen  for  Constables 

m®  Roger  Darby  1  m®  Thomas  Puttnam 
m®  W“  Curtice  Jun®  }■  &  m®  John  Traske 


W“  Beckett  J  Seargeant  John  Pickrin 

Chosen  Henry  West  for  Clerke  of  y®  Markett 
Chosen  m®  Rich :  Prythirch  1  .  ^  i  j-  t 

m’  John  Horne  ) 

Chosen  Isaack  Foote  1 
Robert  Follett  1 

Ezekiell  Water  [  for  Cutters  of  ffish 
Thonias  Jeggles  j 
George  Hacker] 

[139]  Salem  the  11***  July  1689 

Att  A  Town  Meeteing  holden  this  day 

Voted  that  Wearas  fower  of  the  Select  men  Chosen 


at  y®  Last  Town  Meeteing  holden  y*  5***  Instant  Refused 
to  Accept  of  that  OflSce  Namly 

Jonathan  Corwin  Esq®  m®  Tymo:  Lindall  m®  Israeli 
Porter  &  m®  Daniell  Andrew  it  is  Voted  y*  ffowr  Men 
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More  Should  be  Chosen  to  Serue  in  there  Eoomes  as 
Select  Men 

Chosen  for  Select  Men  to  Serue  in  the  Roome  of  those 
Chosen  &  Refused  to  Serue  as  Aboue:  viz 

Cap*  John  Higginson  1  chosen  for  Select  men 


?■  to  Serue  in  y®  Roome  of 
those  w®*"  Refused 


Cap*  John  Price 
L*  Samuell  Gardner 
L*  Tho:  Gardner 
Att  a  meeting  of  the  Select  men  26  July  1689 
present  Cap*  Price  Cap*  Higginson  m®  N  Putnam  Cap* 
Putnam  Tho  Gardner  Sam“  Gardner  Jun® 

Samuel  Gardner  Jun®  is  Chosen  to  keep  the  Towne 
bookes  for  y®  year  Ensueing 

m®  Tho.  Beadle  hath  liberty  granted  to  keep  a  publick 
house  of  Entertainment  prouided  he  procure  a  lisence  of 
y®  County  Court  &  attend  y®  law  therein 

at  a  meeting  of  y®  Select  men  16  Septemb®  1689 
present  Cap*  Price  Cap*  Higginson  Tho  Gardner  Sam“ 
Gardner 

By  vertue  of  a  warrant  from  Jn®  Phillips  Esq®  County 
Tresu®  ordered  that  a  towne  meeting  be  warned  to  be 
on  fryday  next  y*  20***  of  this  Instant  Septemb®  ||at  10 
of  y®  Clock  in  y®  morning  ||  for  the  Choice  of  a  Com- 
ishoner  or  Eighth  man,  &  a  Clarke  of  the  writts 

[140]  at  a  Towne  meeting  the  20***  Septemb®  1689 
Chosen  for  a  Comishoner  m®  W“  Hirst 
Chosen  for  a  Clarke  of  the  writts  m®  Benj.  Gerrish 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Select,  with  m®  Hirst 
p®sent  Cap*  Price  Cap*  Higginson  Cap*  Putnam  Lt  Tho 


Gardner  Ens  Ed  flint  S  Gardner  Jun® 

m®  W“  Hirst  Refused  to  Serue  as  a  Comishoner  he 
not  being  a  free  man  according  as  the  law  Requires  in 
that  Case 

ordered  that  a  Towne  meeting  be  warned  to  be  on  the 
7“*  of  October  next  for  the  choice  of  another  Comishoner 
at  a  Towne  meeting  7***  8™®  1689 
Cap*  Jn®  Putnam  chosen  Moderator 
Chosen  for  a  Comishoner  m®  manasath  marston 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Select  &  Comishoner  v*  9*'*  8.89 
By  vertue  of  a  warrant  from  the  Country  Treasurer  to 
take  a  list  of  all  male  ^sons  with  an  Estimation  of  all 
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Estates  &  to  make  Returne  to  their  sheir  Towne  accord¬ 
ing  to  law 

Wee  make  Returne  thereof  as  followeth  viz  three  hun¬ 
dred  heads  &  the  Estate  of  the  Towne  amounting  to 
thirty  fine  pounds  according  to  law  which  makes  in  the 
whole  Sixty  pounds 

2-10-89  Rec**  of  W™  Osburne  11*  mony  for 
his  ^t  of  Rent  of  land  for  the  yeare  1687  &  y* 
year  1688  11. 

24—11  Rec^  of  m''  Jn®  Cromwel  2*  9^  mony  for 
y®  year  1689  2.9 

30-11-89  Rec'*  of  Isaac  Cook  for  3  shares  of 
land  y*  some  of  8‘  mony  8 

Rec^  of  W”  osburne  5*  4"*  for  2  shares  for  y® 
year  89  5.4 

1-7 : 1 

28 : 10“*  “®  1689  at  a  meeting  of  y*  Select  men 
Agreed  by  y®  Select  men  that  a  Constables  watch  bee 
forth  with  warned  Consisting  of  fine  able  men  according 
to  Law,  Soe  to  Continue  till  furth®  ord' 

[141]  at  a  meeting  of  y®  Select  men  18“*  decemb''  1689 
present  Cap*  Price  Cap*  Higinson  Cap*  Putnam  Lt  Put¬ 
nam  L*  Tho  Gardner  Ens  Ed  flint 

Agread  that  the  Select  men  meet  y®  26***  decemb®  to 
make  the  Country  Rate 

Agred  that  Cap*  Jn®  Putnam  L*  Tho  Gardner  &  Ens 
Edw:  flint  are  desired  &  appointed  to  Sue  Tho:  Mould 

as  he  was  Constable  in  the  year  - for  the  Rates  that 

was  Committed  vnto  him  in  that  year  to  the  next  Ipswich- 
The  Select  men  approue  of  wait.  Phillips  Sen®  to  keep 
a  publick  house  of  Entertaynment  in  Salem  village  for 
the  Entertaynment  of  Strangers — he  makeing  prouision 
as  the  law  directs 

Att  a  meeting  of  the  Select  men  30 : 10 :  1689  all  being 
present  &  manaseth  marston  Comisioner 

By  vertue  of  a  warrant  Res**  from  John  Philips  Esq® 
tresurer  dated  the  29“*  Nouem**®  1689  for  the  making 
one  Rate  in  mony  60*  &  flue  Rates  in  pay  300*  &  a  war¬ 
rant  dated  6***  Decern**®  1689  for  the  making  of  one  Rate 
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&  halfe  in  mony  being  90*  the  Said  Rates  ware  this  day 
made  &  Comitted  to  the  Seuer**  Constables  as  fiFoll 


Constable  John  Trask  to  pay 
y*  Tresurer 

Constable  W“  Becket  to  pay 
y*  Tres'' 

Constable  John  Pickring  to 
pay  y®  Tres’’ 

Constable  Roger  Darby  to 
pay  Tres' 

Constable  William  Curtice 
to  pay  Tres' 

Constable  Thomas  Puttman 
to  pay  Tres' 


mony  1  s  d 
22 :  0 :  00  44 :  00 :  0  in  pay 
25:0:00  50:00:0 
26:0:00  52:00:0 
21:0:00  42:00:0 
25:0:00  50:00:0 
31:0:00  62:00:0 


And  the  Ouer  Phise  of 
the  Select  men  or  their  oi 
Constable  Jn®  Trask 
Const**'  W“  Beckett 
Const***  John  Pickring 
Const***  Roger  Darby 
Const***  W“*  Curtice 
Constable  Tho.  Puttman 


[142]  Acc“  of  work  done 
Jn®  foster  2  dayes  0—  4—0 

Jn®  King  7  dayes  0.14.0 

Jn®  Southerick  2 —  0.04.0 

Sam**  Gaskin  3 —  0.06.0 

Dan**  Southerick  3 —  0.06.0 
Rob  Pease  2  dayes  0.04.0 

Jn®  Trask  1  day  0.02.0 

Sam*  Ebron  S  1  day  0.02.0 
Rob  follet  1  day  0.02.0 

Jn®  Burton  3  days  0.06.0 

Benj®  Veary  1  day  0.03.0 
Jos  Sibly  1  day  0.02.0 
Sam**  Golethite  1  day  0.02.0 
Tho  Veary  1^  day  0.03.0 


150:0:00  300:00:0 
lid  Rates  to  be  paid  in  unto 
is  as  fFolloweth 

3:00:10  6:01:  8 

7:16:01  15:12:  2 
2:16:09  05:13:  6 
3:03:08  06:07:  4 
7:04:06  14:09:  0 
3:10:08  07:01:  4 


27:12:06  55:05:00 
on  the  high  wayes 

Is  Cook  &  W“*  osburne 


9"*®  1689 
Benj“  Ashby  for 


Sawing  0 , 

.10, 

.0 

Is  Cook  24  days  2 , 

.08, 

.0 

his  team  4^  days  1 . 

.02, 

.6 

W”  osbume  14 

days  1 . 

.08, 

,0 

his  team  3^  days 

5*  ^  0, 

,17, 

.6 

Is  Cook  for  tim¬ 

ber  0. 

.10, 

.0 
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Rob  Wilson  1  day 

0. 

,02. 

,0 

W“  osburn 

for 

Dau^  foster  1  day 

0. 

,02. 

,0 

timber 

0. 

.08. 

.0 

Jn®  Waters  1  day 

0 

.02, 

.0 

— 

— 

Jn®  Pudny  Jun'  1 

0, 

.02, 

.0 

7, 

,04. 

.0 

Jos.  Buxtone  1  day 

0, 

.02, 

.0 

on  other  side 

3, 

.09, 

.0 

3, 

.09, 

.0 

10, 

.13, 

.0 

Salem  y®  29***  11 

mo 

1689 

Receiued  of  m'  Zach  Herrick  in  mony  for  Jn®  Bachelers 


Estate 

for  Rent  of  Ryal  Side  for  his  pt  this  yeare  5‘  00*  0 

Rec^  of  Jn®  Green  in  mony  for  his  pt  of  Rent 

of  Ryal  Side  5.01.0 

Rec**  of  Jn®  Leach  in  mony  for  his  pt  Rent 

of  Ryal  Side  5.01.0 

Rec^  of  Jn®  Tomkins  for  his  pt  Rent  of  Ryal 

Side  in  mony  5.02.0 


Behind  free:  Balch  6^ 

Jn®  waters  6** 

At  a  meeting  of  y*  Select  men  10-12.89 
Present  C  Price  C  Higginson  Tho  Gardner  S  Gardner 
agread  to  pay  Jn®  Bly  40*  in  pay  on  y®  townes  acc® 
that  is  10®  Each  one  &  also  10®  bv  m'  Edw  flint 
[143]  Salem  y®  13“*  12”®  1689 
m'  Epes  10*  10®  6^ 

to  mony  p**  you 

to  a  note  on  Jn***  Corwin  Esq'  for  6*  0®  O’* 

to  a  note  on  maj'  Redford  for  3-0-0 

to  a  note  on  Jn®  Marcy  for  3-0-0  13.10.0 

to  a  note  on  Rog'  Haskins  for  1-10-0 

p^  you  in  mony  4.14.6 

28.15.0 

to  yo'  Scollers  31.  5.0 

60.00.0 

at  a  meeting  of  y®  Select  men  y®  17“’  12“®  1689/90 
all  present 

Gilbird  Taply  is  allowed  to  keep  a  publicque  house  of 
Entertainment  prouided  the  County  Court  approue  of 
him 
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ordered  that  ||  there  ||  be  a  Towne  meeting  warned  to 
be  on  y®  21**'  day  of  this  Instant  feberwry  for  the  Im- 
powering  of  Som  meet  parson  to  Call  the  Constables  to 
accoumpt  who  were  formerly  Indebted  to  y*  towne  &  in 
Case  of  non  payment  to  sue  &  Eecouer  from  them  all 
Such  Somes  as  are  due  from  them,  to  Consider  of  Som 
way  to  Raise  mony  for  Repairing  of  the  meeting  house 
&  paying  the  Townes  debts  &  prouiding  for  the  poore  & 
other  publicque  Charge  to  Consider  of  a  motion  to  be 
made  by  our  neighbors  of  the  Village  for  a  Towneship: 
a  motion  from  Jn®  Ely  for  the  Continuation  of  that  place 
to  him  to  mal^e  brick  on :  &  the  motion  of  m®  Benj“  Ger- 
rish  for  a  Seat  in  the  meeting  house  for  his  wife 

m*  William  Trask  is  approued  by  y®  maj'  part  of  the 
Select  men  to  keepe  a  publicque  house  of  Entertainement 
prouided  the  County  Court  allow  of  him  Lef*  Sam** 
Gardn®  &  Ensigne  |lEdw||  fflint  are  desired  &  appointed 
by  y®  Select  men  to  Lay  outt  &  Settle  y®  highway  form'ly 
y*  led  between  Tho:  fflint  &  Joseph  Popes  &  alsoe  a  high¬ 
way  neer  John  Moulton  his  house 

[144]  at  a  General  Towne  meeting  y®  21.12'“®  1689/90 
Sam**  Gardner  is  Chosen  moderator 
Voated  that  the  Select  men  are  Impowerd  to  Call  the 
Constables  to  accoumpt  &  to  Receiue  w*  may  be  due  from 
any  of  them  &  in  Case  they  shall  Refuse  or  neglect  to 
make  vp  their  acc®*  w***  y®  Select  men  then  the  Select  men 
are  hereby  Autherised  to  sue  y®  s^  Constables  in  behalf 
of  the  Towne — 

Put  to  Voat 

Whether  the  former  Rates  Raised  in  Nouemb®  1688 
for  the  Releif  of  the  poor,  Repairing  the  meeting  house 
mending  of  high  wayes  &c  Committed  to  the  Constables 
should  Stand: 

voated  on  the  Negatiue 
Put  to  Voat 

Whether  a  new  Rate  should  now  be  Raised  for  the 
Releif  of  thee  poore  mending  of  the  Highwayes  Repair¬ 
ing  the  meeting  house  &e 

Voated  on  the  negatiue 

Voated  that  the  Request  of  o®  neighbours  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  is  Referred  vnto  the  next  general  towne  meeting 
then  to  be  agitated 
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Voated  that  Jn®  Bly  his  Request  is  granted  for  the 
Continuation  of  the  place  for  makeing  brick  for  the  year 
Ensueing 

m*'  Benj“  Gerrish  his  Request  granted  for  a  Seat  in 
the  meeting  house  by  the  pulpit  stairs 

[145]  at  a  meeting  of  y*  Select  men  21-12-1689/90 
all  present 

agread  to  let  fall  y®  former  attachment  Serued  on 
Constable  Tho  Mould  &  that  another  attachment  be  forth¬ 
with  Serued  on  him 

p^  m®  King  by  Sam”  Gardner  13*  2*'  in  mony  for  the 
Select  mens  Expences 

at  a  meeting  of  y®  Select  men  3  March  1689/90 
Const'  dounton  you  are  to  giue  notice  to  Tho  Mould  that 
y®  Select  men  doe  let  fall  that  attachment  w®**  you  Serued 
on  his  house  dated  about  y®  20‘**  decemb'  1689/90 


Const'  Mould  Credit  y®  13  march  1689/90 
27-12-87  p^  m'  Higginson  Sen'  as  mony 

by  Jn®  Rogers  as  mony  0-8-8  0.  8.8 

by  Cap*  Higginson  for  P  Mansfield 

12*  pay  is  0.  8.0 

by  Doct'  Swinerton  in  mony  0.12.0 

by  p**  Goodm  Archer  0.08.0 

by  Rob:  Gray  0.08.0 

p**  to  m'  Gerrish  in  mony  8.00.0 

this  to  both  &  to  him  by  Pet  Cheuers  0.12.0 

p^  Sam”  Gardner  Jun'  in  pay  17*  O'*  0.11.8 
p^  by  Maj'  Browne  4.00.0 


15.08.4 

aduance  50  ^  cn*  7.14.2 


23.02.6 

^  p**  m'  Hirst  ^  his  acknowlegem*  4.10.0 

^  candles  to  y®  watch  11*  as  mony  0.16.6 


28.09:0 

The  aboue  s'*  acc***  of  Credditt  Return**  Againe  to 
Tho  Mould  ^  Jere  Keale  [this  paragraph  crossed  out  in 
original] 

Seuerall  abatm**  to  Const***®  Tho  Mould  Const*”®  in  1686 
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Tho  Hi^inson  10*  Eliz  Kesor  as  he  was  Con¬ 
st***®  86  16*  01.06.0 

Tho  Mould  his  owne  rate  for  trouble  &  seru‘“* 

warants  &c  00.15.0 

Jacob  maning  10*  Jn®  Sanders  Jun'  10*  Adam 

Wesgate  10*  01.10.0 

Tho.  Wesgate  12*  Jn“  Baxter  4*  Helen  Chard  10*  01.06.0 
Tho  Cloutman  10*  James  Cook  6*  Jos.  Gray  10®  01.06.0 
Jn®  Jonson  3*  Sam**  Very  10®  Jn®  Edwards  5/2**  00.18.2 


07.01.2 

[146]  at  a  meeting  of  y®  Select  men  10  March  1689/90 
m'  Nath  Howard  made  Complaint  for  want  of  a  High 
way  by  Jn®  dodges  mill  to  be  Considerd  of  by  y®  next 
Select  men 

Jn®  Rogers  C®  mending  glass  for  y®  meeting  house  & 

Towne  house  to  this  day  as  mony - 3*  08® 

p**  him  of  y®  aboue  s'*  Som  by  Sam**  Gardner  30® 

Const***  W“  Curtice  is  allowed  5®  in  pay  for  warning  y® 
Constables 

at  a  meeting  of  y*  Select  men  17***  March  1689/90 
Seuerall  ^sons  abated  in  Constable  polands  list  1686 
Rich  Crood  15®  Jn®  Chaplin  10®  Edw  flint  15®  2.00.0 
Tho  Lewes  6®  Tho  Meshry  10*  m'  Knight  10®  1.06.0 

Jos**  Swasy  J  18®  Jn®  Simpson  10*  W™  Swetland 


18®  2.06.0 


posted  5.12.0 

m*'  Edw:  flint  C* 

^  disburstments  on  Widdow  Tarnel  01-01-9 

^  p**  Jn®  Bly  in  pay  0.15.9 


1.17.6 

Res^  of  ffrancis  Nurse  for  rent  of  Land  2*  9^  mony 
for  w®**  C  J ohn :  Price  hath  allowed  in  his  acc*‘  4®  1** 
ordered  that  a  Towne  meeting  be  warned  to  be  on  Mun- 
day  next  for  y*  Choice  of  Select  men  &  Constables  for 
Sealers  of  leather  a  Clark  of  y®  market  &  a  Book  keeper 
for  y®  towne  book  to  answer  the  petition  of  o®  neighbours 
of  y®  village  for  a  Towneship  to  Consider  of  Some  way 
to  Raise  mony  &  pay  for  paying  y®  Townes  debts  repair¬ 
ing  high  wayes  and  Releif  of  y*  poor  &  Repairing  y® 
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meeting  house  &  to  Consider  of  the  petitions  of  mathew 
woodwel  Nat  Howard  &  Joseph  Herrick  with  Respect  to 
high  wayes 

[147]  17-1  89/90  m''  Kitchin  C'  by  his  acc®  in  pay 

4*  10®  O'* 

at  a  general  Towne  meeting  y*  24  march  1689/90 
ColP  Gedney  is  Chosen  moderator 
put  to  voat 

whether  o'  neighbours  of  the  village  should  be  a  Town¬ 
ship  of  themselues 

voated  on  the  negatiue 

voated  that  Seuen  Select  be  Chosen  for  y®  Year  Ensue- 
ing  Chosen  for  Select  men  Capt  Sewall  Capt  Putnam 
Capt  Porter  L*  Pickering  m'  Hirst  m'  Gerrish  Sam 
Gardner 

Sam“  Gardner  is  Chosen  to  keep  y*  Towne  book  &  is 
to  haue  4*  in  pay  for  this  years  Seruice  &  to  haue  the 
benefit  of  pay  for  what  Records  he  shall  giue 

W“  Driuer  is  Chosen  Sealer  of  weights  &  measures 
Chosen  for  ||  Searchers  &||  Sealers  fm'  Tho  Gardner 
of  Leather  |m'  Rich  Prithirch 

voated  that  the  Towne  house  is  appointed  a  place  for 
leather  to  be  brought  for  Sealing  &  Euery  lector  day  at 
10  of  y®  clock  is  y®  tyme  appointed 
Chosen  for  Constables!  Edw  Bishope  Senr  Is  Stearnes 
for  y®  year  Ensueing  osburne  W“  Andrew 

jNat  Silsby  Benj“  Horne 

voated  that  y®  matter  with  Respect  to  Towne  Rate  is 
Referred  vnto  the  next  Towne  meeting 

voated  that  Jno  Marcy  shall  haue  a  Record  of  his  peti¬ 
tion  for  keeping  a  ferrey  ouer  the  North  Riuer 

the  buisnes  of  math  woodwel  Nath  Howard  &  Jos'* 
Herrick  Phillip  English  &  Tho  Green  is  left  to  the  Select 
men  to  Consider  of  &  make  Report  thereof  vnto  the  next 
Towne:  &  ||to||  mak  vp  a  Seat  in  the  East  gallary 
[148]  voated  that  the  same  Instructions  giuen  vnto 
the  Select  men  in  the  yeare  1682  &  in  the  yeare  1686 
are  giuen  vnto  the  present  Select 

at  a  meeting  of  the  Select  y®  28"*  march  1690 
Cap*  Putnam  L*  Pickring  m'  Porter  C  Sewal  S  Gardner 
m'  W"*  Andrew  Constable  being  present 
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Jn®  Kogers  is  Chosen  Clearke  of  y*  market 
Chosen  for  Surueyars  of  fences 
for  y®  Towne  1  Jos  neale  ffrom  y®  bridge 

within  y®  bridged  Jn®  Cook  -I  within  Ipswich 

J  Jn®  Williams  Cooper  [Road 
Peter  Cheuers 

n  PAT  ,1  «  ij/ Joshua  Buff  om(  for  the  1  Edward  flint 
for  y  orth  field  j  Southfield  [Geo  Lockiar 

ordered  that  all  fences  be  Suffishantly  made  vp  by  y® 
6“*  Aprill  next 

Chosen  for  Surveyars  of  y®  highwayes 
for  the  ,1m’' darby  ffrom  ye  IdanielSouth- 
Towne  within  [W*®  Curtice -I  bridge  within  }•  erick 
the  bridge  J  Sen’’  [Ipswich  Road  J  Rob  wilson 

1  Tho  Preston 

for  Ipswich  RoadVJn®  flint 
&  all  aboue  s'*  Road]  Tho  wilkins 
Tho  fuller 
Jn®  Procter 
Zach  Marsh 

Capt  Putnam  &  m’  Is  Porter  are  desired  to  Inquire 
into  the  Case  of  Tho  Green  Nath  Haword  &  Jos’*  Her¬ 
rick  &  make  Report  thereof  to  y®  Selectmen 

Capt  Sewall  m®  Hirst  m'  Gerrish  &  Sam“  Gardner  are 
desired  to  Inquire  into  y®  Case  of  Ph  English  &  math 
woodwell  &  make  Report  of  y®  Same 

[149]  ordered  that  the  Case  of  y®  woman  that  hath 
y®  small  pox  at  anthony  neadhams  house  is  left  to  m*' 
Gerrish  &  Sam“  Gardner  to  Supply  to  her  as  need  shall 
Require 

at  a  meeting  of  the  Select  men  14“’  2™®  1690 
Present  C  Putnam  m®  Porter  m®  Pickring  m®  Hirst 
m®  Gerrish  S  Gardner 

ordered  that  a  towne  meeting  be  warned  to  be  on  the 
22“’  dy  of  this  month  to  Consider  of  Raiseing  a  Rate 
to  defray  the  Townes  Charge  &  som  other  Conceams  that 
were  not  finished  at  y®  last  Towne  meeting  but  Referred 
vnto  the  next  &  also  Concearing  planting  som  part  of  the 
Neck 

at  a  General  Towne  meeting  22**  2’"®  1690 
Col  Gedney  Chosen  moderator 
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voated  that  a  Towne  Rate  be  Raised  to  the  vallue  of 
two  Rates  &  half  in  pay  for  the  defraying  of  the  Townes 
Charge 

the  buisnes  of  math  woodwel  Nath  Howard  Jos'"  Her¬ 
rick  Phillip  English  Tho  Green  &  y®  makeing  vp  a  Seat 
in  the  East  gallery  is  left  to  the  Select  ||to  settle||  & 
finish  the  Same 

voated  that  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  below  Rams 
home  Cone  may  be  planted  by^  Som  pore  parsons  dure- 
ing  the  Townes  pleasure  &  it  is  left  to  the  Select  men 
to  Regulate  the  Same 

As  to  the  Settlement  of  the  aboue  Seat  ||in  the  East 
Gallery  1 1  ffra  Skerry  Jn®  Smith  Geo  ffelt  Abra  Purchas 
Jonath  ffelt  Jon"  Archer  Ben  Archer  John  Neale  Jer. 
Neale  haue  Liberty  to  build  up  s^  Seat  &  Sitt  in  It  pro- 
uided  they  take  in  Soe  many  as  itt  will  Conueniently 
hould 

[150]  acc®  of  what  Const*'*  Edw  Bush  Rec**  of  Town 
Rate 


of  math  Barton  4*  Jn®  Cliford  12*  R.  flinder 


5*  4** 

1. 

,01, 

,4 

nJ  Gerish  10®  fra  Neal  J  4*  Jn®  Smith 

4* 

0, 

,18, 

,0 

of  Is  woodbery  5*  Jn®  Gauet  at  Clifords  3*  4** 

0, 

,  8, 

.4 

2 

.07 

.8 

Rec**  in  wood  &  Candles  &  as  ^  his  acc® 

1-14-6 

Rec**  in  mony  as  on  other  side 

0-13-0 

2.07.6 

cliford  &  Gavit 

acc®  of  what  L*  Neal  Rec"*  for  Const***  Rob  Stone  of  y* 
Towne  Rate 


of  Jn®  Buttolph  8*  4**  of  Jn®  Bullock  6*  8** 

Jn®  Sanders  13*  1.08.0 

Jn®  Sanders  J  4*  Jn®  W“*  Jn®  Ingersol  6*  0.14.0 

Pet  Hinderson  3-8**  Jn®  Lander  8*  4^  Pet  os- 

good  5*  0.17.0 

m'  Driuer  3*  Jn®  Bennet  3*  8'*  Ele  Keysor  3*  0.09.8 


(To  be  continued) 
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WASHINGTON  —  A  GKEAT  COMMANDEK. 


By  Gen.  William  Andrews  Pew,  A.  M.,  LL.  D. 


One  of  the  earliest  appreciations  of  Washington  is 
found  in  England.  During  the  American  Revolution, 
and  for  many  years  after,  the  Earl  of  Leicester  was  a 
member  of  Parliament  and  a  leading  Whig  statesman. 
His  contemporaries  knew  him  as,  “Coke  of  Norfolk.” 
Speaking  of  his  reaction  to  the  Civil  War  in  America, 
his  biographer  says: 

“He  struggled  to  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the 
grievances  of  the  American  Colonies,  and  to  show  that  the 
cause  of  America  was  also  the  cause  of  England  herself.  .  .  . 
Out  of  his  very  loyalty  to  what  he  held  to  be  the  true  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  British  Constitution,  he  honoured  the  struggle 
of  those  who,  he  protested,  interpreted  such  principles  more 
accurately  than  did  the  obstinate  King  and  his  servile  Min¬ 
isters.  In  later  years  he  seldom  referred  to  this  period  of  our 
national  history,  only  once,  at  a  Holkham  sheep-shearing, 
he  told  the  company  a  curious  fact,  saying :  Every  night  dur¬ 
ing  the  American  war  did  I  drink  the  health  of  General 
Washington,  as  the  greatest  man  on  earth.” 

In  1794,  Henry  Wansey,  an  English  antiquarian,  trav¬ 
elled  in  America  and  kept  a  diary.  In  it,  under  date 
of  June  6,  he  wrote: 

“I  had  the  honor  of  an  interview  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  He  received  me  very  politely  and  after 
reading  my  letters  I  was  asked  to  breakfast.  ...  I  was 
struck  with  awe  and  veneration  in  the  presence  of  one  of 
the  greatest  men  upon  earth — the  great  Washington.  .  .  . 
When  we  look  down  from  this  truly  great  and  illustrious 
character  upon  other  public  servants,  we  find  a  glaring  con¬ 
trast.  Nor  can  we  fix  our  attention  on  any  other  great  men 
without  discovering  in  them  a  vast  and  mortifying  dissimi¬ 
larity.” 

Houdon,  the  sculptor,  said  he  had  no  conception  of  the 
majesty  and  grandeur  of  Washington’s  form  and  features, 
until  he  studied  him  as  a  subject  for  a  statue. 

A  striking  picture  of  Washington  is  given  by  one  of 
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his  soldiers  who,  when  an  old  man,  wrote  a  letter  to  his 
son,  describing  the  appearance  of  the  General  during  the 
retreat  across  the  Jerseys.  In  this  letter  he  writes: 

‘‘Washington  was  not  what  ladies  would  call  a  pretty  man, 
but  in  military  costume  a  heroic  figure,  such  as  would  impress 
the  memory  ever  afterward.” 

“He  was  standing  near  a  small  camp  fire,  evidently  lost 
in  thought  and  making  no  effort  to  keep  warm.  He  seemed 
six  feet  and  a  half  in  height,  was  as  erect  as  an  Indian,  and 
did  not  for  a  moment  relax  from  a  military  attitude.  .  .  . 
At  that  time  he  weighed  two  hundred  pounds,  and  there  was 
no  surplus  flesh  about  him.  He  was  tremendously  muscular, 
and  the  fame  of  his  great  strength  was  everywhere.  His 
large  tent  when  wrapped  up  with  the  poles  was  so  heavy  that 
it  required  two  men  to  place  it  in  the  camp  wagon.  Wash¬ 
ington  could  lift  it  with  one  hand  and  throw  it  in  the  wagon 
as  easily  as  if  it  were  a  pair  of  saddle-bags.” 

Washington’s  remarkable  physical  strength  was  matched 
by  his  mental  force.  When  Patrick  Henry  was  asked 
to  name  the  strongest  man  in  the  First  Continental  Con¬ 
gress  he  replied  without  hesitation:  “For  solid  informa¬ 
tion  and  sound  judgment.  Colonel  Washington.” 

This  reputation  was  not  built  upon  oratory.  When 
called  upon  for  an  address,  Washington  read  from  manu¬ 
script.  I  have  found  only  one  occasion  when  he  departed 
from  this  practice.  It  was  in  the  Virginia  Convention 
which  elected  delegates  to  the  First  Continental  Con¬ 
gress.  During  a  discussion  concerning  the  wrongs  against 
Boston,  brought  about  by  the  closing  of  that  port  to  com¬ 
merce,  Washington  rose  and  said:  “I  will  raise  one 
thousand  men,  subsist  them  at  my  own  expense,  and 
march  myself  at  their  head  for  the  relief  of  Boston.” 
No  better  speech  could  have  been  made. 

Military  critics  in  Europe  have  sounded  the  praise 
of  Washington.  It  is  said  General  Von  Moltke  told  the 
German  staff  that  no  finer  military  movement  had  ever 
been  executed  than  Washington’s  retreat  across  the  Dela¬ 
ware,  and  his  two  offensive  returns  at  Trenton  and 
Princeton. 

Cornwallis,  the  most  brilliant  English  officer  who 
served  in  America,  was  always  liberal  in  appreciation  of 
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his  opponent.  He  repeatedly  said  that  Washington’s 
brightest  laurels  were  not  won  at  Yorktown,  where  Corn¬ 
wallis  surrendered  to  superior  forces,  but  on  the  Dela¬ 
ware,  when  the  American  army  was  low  in  morale  and 
its  numbers  reduced  almost  to  the  vanishing  point.  There, 
Washington,  more  dangerous  in  defeat  than  victory, 
turned  on  the  English,  and  led  his  men  to  the  imperish¬ 
able  renown  of  Trenton  and  Princeton. 

Part  of  Washington’s  prestige  was  due  to  final  suc¬ 
cess,  yet  long  before  success  was  in  sight  his  abilities 
as  a  soldier  were  discussed  in  every  village  from  Maine 
to  Georgia.  His  pre-eminence  was  proclaimed  in  the 
fashionable  salons  of  Paris,  and  even  one  English  states¬ 
man  proposed  a  toast  saying,  as  he  raised  his  glass: 
“General  Washington,  the  greatest  man  on  earth.” 

Upon  his  death  the  English  fleet  at  Torbay  lowered 
their  flags  to  half  mast,  and  Napoleon  ordered  the  colors 
and  standards  of  the  French  army  draped  in  crape 
honoring  a  great  soldier’s  memory. 

Early  historians  have  often  buried  Washington’s  per¬ 
sonality  under  a  mass  of  panegyric.  They  have  repre¬ 
sented  him  as  a  superman,  free  from  human  passions 
as  a  mud  image  of  the  exalted  Buddha.  This  is  a  false 
picture.  Under  his  quiet  and  commanding  presence 
there  was  a  virile  and  passionate  nature  held  in  check 
by  an  iron  self-control.  When  confronted  with  cowardice 
or  dishonesty  he  was  over-powering  in  his  wrath.  There 
is  a  story  that  an  officer,  who  had  been  directed  to  make 
a  reconnaisance,  returned  to  report  his  mission  was  im¬ 
possible  because  of  the  condition  of  a  river  he  would  be 
obliged  to  cross.  Washington  is  said  to  have  thrown 
an  inkstand  at  him.  His  scorching  words,  “Be  off.  Sir, 
and  send  me  a  man !”  must  have  been  sufiiciently  blacken¬ 
ing  without  the  inkstand.  Tradition  relates  that  the  officer 
dodged  the  inkstand,  crossed  the  river,  and  returned  with 
the  desired  information  which  was  received  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  with  gracious  thanks. 

Washinf^on  was  a  man  of  strong  feeling.  At  crucial 
moments  a  rush  of  scorn  and  anger  broke  through  even 
his  tremendous  patience,  and  he  cursed  like  a  prophet 
denouncing  the  sins  of  Israel.  Actions  suited  his  words. 
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In  the  disgraceful  retreat  of  our  army  from  Hew  York 
City  to  Harlem  Heights,  Washington  rode  his  horse  amid 
the  untrained  and  panic-stricken  soldiers,  using  a  whip 
on  officers  and  men  alike.  If  Tristram  Shandy’s  Uncle 
Toby  had  been  there  he  might  have  said  again,  “Our 
armies  swore  terribly  in  Flanders,  but  nothing  to  this.” 
Many  have  recorded  this  scene.  Ho  two  remember  alike 
the  words  used,  but  all  agree  Washington’s  rage  was 
blasting  and  terrible.  Colonel  Smallwood  wrote  that  the 
General  flailed  the  wretches  with  his  riding  whip,  from 
brigadier  to  privates.  The  morning  following  this  debacle 
the  English  advanced  with  bugles  sounding  “View  Hal¬ 
loo,”  a  hunting  call  signifying  the  fox  has  broken  cover 
and  is  on  the  run.  Such  a  stinging  insult  was  not  lost 
upon  the  fox-hunting  gentry  of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
There  were  more  round  oaths  amid  a  smashing  attack  by 
our  southern  troops.  The  English  advance  was  stopped 
and  their  forces  driven  back  a  mile  or  more,  until  Howe 
and  Cornwallis  came  up  with  reserves  in  overpowering 
numbers.  Our  troops  retired  in  good  order. 

Washington’s  nature  was  dignifled  and  he  associated 
himself  with  the  symbols  of  dignity.  He  was  never  care¬ 
less  in  speech  or  conduct.  He  was  always  attired  with 
meticulous  care,  not  on  the  theory  that  clothes  make  the 
man,  but  because  he  believed  a  person  performs  better 
when  suitably  dressed  for  the  occasion.  Courtesy  and 
good  manners  were  the  settings  in  which  he  lived.  In 
the  Canterbury  tales  we  read: 

“A  Knight  ther  was,  and  that  a  worthy  man 
That  fro  the  tyme  that  he  first  bigan 
To  ryden  out,  he  loved  chivalreye, 

Trouthe  and  honour,  freedom  and  courteiseye.” 

What  Chaucer  describes,  that  Washington  was. 

Many  have  asked  what  forces  came  together  to  make 
Washington  a  military  light  in  the  wilderness.  Where 
did  he  acquire  his  solid  knowledge?  What  experience 
fitted  him  for  a  high  command?  As  a  boy,  he  spent 
much  time  at  Mt.  Vernon  with  his  oldest  brother  Law¬ 
rence,  who  had  served  in  the  expedition  against  Catha- 
gena.  As  a  young  man  he  fought  on  the  western  front 
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of  Virginia  against  the  French  and  Indians.  He  became 
an  excellent  scout  and  proficient  in  frontier  warfare. 

When  General  Braddock  came  to  Virginia  to  drive  the 
French  from  the  Ohio  Valley,  he  offered  a  staff  position 
to  Washington,  as  the  most  distinguished  Colonial  officer. 
At  that  time  the  regular  English  army  was  considered 
invincible.  This  opinion  Washington  shared  with  others. 
In  a  letter  accepting  his  appointment,  Washington  said 
he  considered  it  an  opportunitv  to  increase  his  military 
knowledge  by  serving  under  a  gentleman  of  General 
Braddock’s  ability  and  experience.  In  his  association 
with  Braddock  and  the  English  regulars  he  learned  more 
than  he  anticip^ed.  The  Indian  way  of  fighting  was  a 
surprise  to  Braddock’s  army.  They  broke  and  fled  like 
frightened  sheep.  This  rout  was  an  experience  in  the 
military  education  of  Washington.  It  taught  him  that 
English  regulars  were  not  invincible,  but  when  surprised, 
and  exposed  to  novel  situations  for  which  they  had  not 
been  prepared  by  training,  they  might  become  a  demoral¬ 
ized  mob.  This  lesson  was  never  forgotten.  During  the 
Revolution,  Washington  engineered  surprises  and  novel 
conditions  for  the  English  regulars.  He  had  a  mind  fer¬ 
tile  to  invent  and  spring  situations  which  were  new  and 
unexpected. 

Washington  had  collected  a  military  library.  Some  of 
the  books  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum. 
They  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  show  he  was  in  touch 
with  the  best  writers  of  the  day,  and  they  are  so  many 
windows  through  which  we  can  see  his  military  education. 
We  know,  from  his  diary,  that  he  had  an  order  with  a 
London  factor  to  send  him  any  new  book  on  the  art  of  war. 

After  Braddock’s  defeat,  Washington  prepared  and 
submitted  by  request  to  General  Forbes,  a  short  essay 
and  plan  for  the  security  of  a  march  through  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  This  brochure,  in  style  and  matter,  shows  the 
author  had  a  knowledge  of  the  technique  of  his  profes¬ 
sion.  His  correspondence  on  remodeling  the  Continental 
army  expresses  views  which  could  have  been  formulated 
only  by  a  man  of  broad  military  reading  and  culture. 

Washington’s  superiority  as  a  leader  must  be  attributed 
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not  only  to  his  mental  preparedness,  but  also  to  his  com¬ 
pelling  personality,  almost  hypnotic,  inducing  trust  and 
confidence,  a  confidence  which  was  always  justified. 
Washington  never  relied  upon  chance  or  allowed  desire 
to  misinterpret  reality.  He  knew  his  facts,  and  with 
his  knowledge  was  combined  an  untiring  patience,  a  mag¬ 
nificent  fortitude  and  a  dauntless  will.  Anything  he  had 
undertaken  must  succeed. 

While  commanding  the  Virginia  militia  in  the  French 
and  Indian  war,  Washington  advised  his  officers  to  devote 
some  part  of  their  leisure  to  studying  their  profession. 
He  recommended  Bland’s  treatise  on  military  discipline. 
This  book  was  published  in  1727.  Anyone  reading  it 
will  come  upon  the  eternal  truths  known  and  practiced 
by  all  great  captains.  It  was  written  to  inculcate  pre¬ 
paredness,  and,  as  its  title  page  proclaims,  to  combat  the 
folly  of  opposing  militia  to  well-trained  troops. 

The  folly  of  opposing  militia  to  well-trained  troops 
was  forced  upon  Washington.  He  started  his  army  with 
New  England  militia.  When  he  assumed  command  at 
Cambridge  on  July  3,  1775,  our  army  was  composed  of 
excellent  individual  shots,  who  had  never  been  trained 
to  act  in  concert  or  to  deliver  a  shock  en  masse.  They 
were  undisciplined  and  lacked  fortitude.  The  enlisted 
men  did  much  as  they  pleased.  If  they  wished  to  go 
home  for  a  square  meal,  to  change  their  shirts,  or  have 
a  frolic,  off  they  went,  absent  without  leave.  Most  officers 
were  chosen  by  popular  vote,  and  hesitated  to  incur  the 
dislike  of  their  men  by  making  them  do  unpleasant  work. 

To  appreciate  the  labor  of  Washington,  we  must  under¬ 
stand  the  difficulty  of  making  soldiers.  All  men  have 
some  mental  furniture  which  they  have  collected  and 
found  useful  in  civil  life.  On  joining  an  army  most  of 
this  must  be  thrown  away  and  other  sets  of  thinking  and 
feeling  induced  to  fit  a  new  environment  and  its  require¬ 
ments.  To  become  efficient  soldiers,  men  must  be  trained 
to  stand  the  hardships  of  a  campaign,  to  act  in  concert, 
to  go  forward  under  fire,  and  to  put  the  might  which 
comes  from  an  invincible  will-to-win  into  an  attack.  The 
creation  of  such  troops  is  a  long  and  laborious  process. 
It  involves  training  in  battle  conditions,  and  establishing 
something  in  soldiers  which  enables  them  to  deliver  blows 
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with  the  strongest  effect,  take  blows  with  the  least  depres¬ 
sion,  and  hold  out  for  the  longest  time.  It  requires  both 
fighting-power  and  staying-power,  the  strength  to  resist 
the  mental  infections  which  fear,  discouragement  and 
fatigue  bring  upon  men,  and  also  the  perpetual  ability 
to  come  back  after  disaster.  Soldiers  must  be  trained 
in  fortitude,  which,  more  than  anything  else,  decides  a 
campaign. 

The  embattled  farmer’s  courage  and  marksmanship 
made  him  a  dangerous  opponent  in  a  single  battle  near 
home.  It  was  not  the  actual  fighting  which  tried  and 
found  him  wanting.  It  was  the  fatigue  of  long  marches, 
the  dreariness  of  prolonged  encampments,  the  lack  of 
food  and  supplies,  the  disappointment  of  defeat,  and  the 
discouragement  and  hardship  in  retreat,  that  blighted  his 
fighting  temper.  Might  leaked  from  his  will-power  in  a 
long  campaign  far  from  home,  and  the  friction,  inevitable 
in  a  raw  military  machine,  depressed  his  spirit. 

The  exposure  of  large  bodies  of  men  to  new  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  war  conditions  segregates  them  into  two  groups: 
those  who  are  strengthened  by  the  ordeal  and  those  who 
are  weakened  by  it.  It  takes  time  to  eliminate  the  weak, 
and  train  the  strong  in  habits  of  obedience  and  coopera¬ 
tion,  and  to  give  them  the  staying  power  necessary  for 
winning  battles. 

Among  Washington’s  list  of  military  maxims  is  one 
that  reads: 

“The  first  qualification  of  a  soldier  is  fortitude  under 
fatigue  and  privation;  courage  is  only  the  second.  Hard¬ 
ship,  poverty,  and  actual  want  are  the  soldier’s  best  school.” 

By  following  this  rule  Washington  became  the  per¬ 
fection  of  fortitude,  and  from  his  example  instilled  into 
others,  came  the  quality  that  America  needed  in  her 
darkest  hour. 

The  principle  small  arm  of  the  Revolution  was  the 
flint  lock  musket.  Americans  were  good  shots.  Their 
fire  action  was  excellent  in  skirmish  formations,  behind 
cover,  or  in  defence  of  a  fortified  position.  When  oppor¬ 
tunity  offered,  they  inflicted  heavy  losses  on  the  English 
close  formations.  At  Bunker  Hill  the  English  casualties 
were  more  numerous  than  the  number  of  men  engaged 
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upon  the  American  side.  This  was  a  remarkable  record 
and  testifies  to  the  superiority  of  our  fire  action.  The 
English  Drill  Regulations  at  this  period  called  for  an 
horizontal  plane  of  fire.  Soldiers  were  taught  to  present 
their  muskets  with  butts  at  the  shoulder,  muzzles  slightly 
depressed,  and,  with  heads  erect,  pull  triggers  at  the  com¬ 
mand  “fire.”  There  was  no  attempt  made  to  aim. 

Whenever  the  English  marched  into  the  interior  of 
the  country  they  were  confronted  by  an  uprising  of  ex¬ 
perts  in  the  use  of  the  musket,  ready  to  defend  their 
homes.  Burgoyne’s  surrender  was  the  repetition  of  Con¬ 
cord  and  Lexington  on  a  larger  scale.  Nothing  like  a 
countryside  uprising  was  possible  in  Europe,  where,  ow¬ 
ing  to  strict  game  laws,  the  inhabitants  were  unfamiliar 
with  firearms.  In  the  old  world,  armies  manoeuvered 
and  fought  each  other,  but  the  peasant  population  re¬ 
mained  dumb  spectators. 

Our  American  troops  were  always  superior  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  regulars  in  fire  action.  Washington  knew  how  to 
utilize  this  superiority.  The  shock  action  and  team  play 
of  the  militia  were  never  good.  On  several  occasions 
they  mobbed  detachments  of  the  enemy,  but  they  could 
not  be  depended  upon  to  make  an  orderly  advance, 
defence,  or  retreat  in  the  open. 

Washington’s  difficulties  in  raising  and  creating  an 
army  were  enormous.  Long  enlistments  and  intensive 
training  were  necessary.  He  lacked  time,  men,  and 
material  resources. 

The  Puritans  in  New  England  remembered  how  their 
forefathers  had  been  harassed  by  the  soldiers  of  the 
King.  The  people  in  Virginia  recalled  a  similar  experi¬ 
ence  of  their  forefathers  with  Cromwell’s  soldiers.  In 
both  colonies  oppression  and  a  regular  army  were  synony¬ 
mous.  Popular  opinion  was  opposed  to  regulars. 

The  militia  mobilized  about  Boston  were  taken  into 
the  Continental  service  and  Washington  was  appointed 
to  supreme  command.  As  most  of  the  enlistments 
expired  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Congress,  in  spite 
of  its  prejudice  against  regulars,  had  to  authorize  the 
raising  of  a  Continental  army. 

Congress  might  pass  resolutions,  but  it  had  no  power 
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to  enforce  them.  After  the  first  wave  of  enthusiasm 
passed,  voluntary  enlistments  for  the  regular  army  slowed 
down.  Washington  was  obliged  to  depend  upon  the 
whims  of  the  state  governments  to  keep  up  his  strength. 
He  spent  much  time  in  writing  to  governors  asking  for 
men  and  more  men,  with  enlistments  sufficiently  long 
that  they  might  be  made  into  shock  troops  by  proper 
training. 

During  the  winter  of  ’77  and  ’78,  while  the  General 
was  in  winter  quarters  at  Morristown,  only  981  regulars 
were  at  one  time  fit  for  duty  in  Jfew  Jersey.  These 
were  supplemented  by  some  2,000  militia  whose  time 
expired  within  a.  month.  Thirty  miles  from  headquarters 
the  British  had  over  25,000  well-equipped  and  excellent 
shock  troops  in  New  York  and  vicinity.  Washington 
could  not  undertake  any  military  movement  for  lack  of 
men,  and  he  could  not  disclose  to  the  public  his  weak¬ 
ness  without  also  informing  the  enemy.  Such  knowledge, 
if  taken  advantage  of  by  the  English,  might  have  been 
fatal  to  the  cause  of  America. 

It  was  also  Washington’s  misfortune  that  the  material 
resources  of  his  country  never  were,  and  could  not  be 
mobilized  to  pay  and  equip  enough  men  to  create  a  regu¬ 
lar  army  superior  in  numbers  or  even  equal  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  Real  government  rested  with  thirteen  independent 
states.  Congress  was  little  more  than  an  advisory  com¬ 
mittee.  It  could  neither  levy  taxes  nor  collect  revenues. 
It  issued  bills  of  credit  to  be  paid  by  the  colonies  when, 
and  if,  they  pleased.  The  Commander-in-Chief  was  faced 
with  the  Herculean  task  of  getting  ammunition  and  sup¬ 
plies  for  the  small  army  he  could  muster.  The  states 
were  indifferent  to  his  requests  and  demands.  At  times 
the  war  continued  on  Washington’s  credit  alone.  It  was 
Washington’s  war,  and  he  held  the  army  together  by  his 
own  sheer  power  of  will  and  character.  He  received  no 
pay  and  spent  some  $75,000  of  his  private  means  in  his 
country’s  service. 

Under  these  difficult  circumstances  Washington  did  his 
best  to  make  an  army,  exposed  it  when  necessary  to 
unequal  contests  with  the  English,  and  skillfully  withdrew 
it  before  it  was  annihilated.  On  several  occasions  he  con- 
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centrated  superior  numbers  against  dispersed  detach¬ 
ments,  and  won  brilliant  victories. 

To  rightly  judge  the  generalship  of  Washington  we 
must  appreciate  his  military  problems.  He  had  not  only 
to  create  soldiers,  but  also  equip,  organize,  maintain,  and 
weld  them  into  an  army.  He  was  obliged  to  keep  this  army 
in  the  field  to  oppose  the  English,  save  it  from  defeat,  and 
hold  it  as  a  rallying  point  for  stiffening  the  raw  militia, 
who  joined  his  command  every  time  the  English  moved 
from  a  maritime  base. 

There  was  only  one  factor  in  Washington’s  favor. 
War  in  America  was  a  different  kind  of  war  from  any 
Europe  had  ever  experienced  on  the  Continent.  When 
the  English  defeated  an  American  army  in  the  field,  they 
thought  opposition  crushed  and  that  they  could  peace¬ 
fully  occupy  the  country.  They  were  mistaken.  The 
farther  they  marched  from  the  sea  the  greater  the  opposi¬ 
tion  aroused.  Washington’s  army  was  ever  present  to  or¬ 
ganize  this  opposition,  and  terrorize  the  enemy  with 
memories  of  Lexington  and  Concord.  By  1780,  in  spite  of 
disaster  after  disaster  to  the  American  army  in  the  field, 
the  British  forces  were  huddled  along  the  coast,  princi¬ 
pally  in  New  York. 

A  summary  of  Washington’s  yearly  achievements  before 
the  French  alliance  is  a  remarkable  record.  With  a  few 
rounds  of  ammunition  and  a  motley  army  he  besieged 
Boston.  The  English  were  entrenched  at  Charlestown 
and  on  Boston  Neck  within  musket  range  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  fortifications.  Although  they  regarded  Washington’s 
army  as  a  mob,  they  had  no  intention  of  leaving  their 
works  to  fight  a  second  Bunker  Hill.  General  Howe 
wrote  that  owing  to  the  American  lack  of  siege  artillery 
he  could  hold  Boston  indefinitely.  Washington  inaugu¬ 
rated  a  series  of  surprises.  He  created  an  American  navy 
by  fitting  out  vessels  in  Essex  County,  to  prey  upon 
English  ships  bringing  supplies  into  Boston.  In  this 
way  he  replenished  his  powder  magazines.  He  sent  Knox 
to  Ticonderoga  to  bring  overland  on  sledges  a  siege  train 
of  some  fifty-nine  pieces.  When  supplied  with  powder 
and  cannon,  he  seized  and  fortified  Dorchester  Heights. 
As  a  substitute  for  shock  troops,  and  as  another  surprise 
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for  the  English,  he  prepared  hogsheads  filled  with  stones 
to  be  rolled  down  the  slope  and  used  like  Hannibal’s 
elephants,  to  break  the  formations  of  the  enemy. 

Artillery  on  Dorchester  Heights  dominated  shipping 
in  Boston  harbor.  Howe  had  to  drive  Washington  from 
this  position  or  evacuate  the  city.  He  chose  to  retire 
and  left  intact  coast  fortifications  adequate  for  protection 
against  any  future  attack  by  the  British  navy.  The  pos¬ 
session  of  these  defences  saved  Boston  from  farther 
molestation  during  the  war. 

After  the  evacuation  of  Boston,  Washington,  antici¬ 
pating  the  next  English  operation,  moved  his  troops  to 
Hew  York.  He  fought  a  losing  battle  on  Long  Island 
with  odds  two  to  one  against  him,  and  was  compelled 
to  evacuate  the  City  of  Hew  York.  As  winter  was  com¬ 
ing  on,  he  retreated  across  Hew  Jersey  closely  pursued 
by  superior  forces.  He  crossed  the  Delaware  into  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  The  English  occupied  Hew  Jersey.  Wash¬ 
ington’s  army  almost  vanished.  He  recrossed  the  Dela¬ 
ware  on  Christmas  night,  captured  a  thousand  Hessians 
at  Trenton  and  a  few  days  later  won  a  victory  at  Prince¬ 
ton.  He  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Morristown  from 
which  he  threatened  the  British  communications  and 
compelled  them  to  retire  from  Hew  Jersey,  as  they  had 
evacuated  Boston  the  previous  year.  In  two  years  Wash¬ 
ington  had  saved  Massachusetts  and  the  greater  part  of 
Hew  Jersey.  The  English  had  substituted  Hew  York 
for  Boston,  but,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1777,  were 
no  nearer  the  conquest  of  America  than  they  had  been 
on  April  19,  1775,  when  they  straggled  into  Charlestown 
from  Concord  and  Lexington. 

In  1777  the  English  transferred  an  army  by  water 
from  Hew  York  to  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay  and, 
defeating  Washington  on  the  Brandywine,  entered  Phila¬ 
delphia.  A  few  days  later  Washington  attacked  at  Ger¬ 
mantown.  While  he  was  manouevering  to  protect  Phila¬ 
delphia,  an  English  army  under  Burgoyne  was  advanc¬ 
ing  from  Canada  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  English 
army  on  the  Hudson.  Washington  sent  some  of  his  best 
troops  and  most  accomplished  subordinate  commanders 
Horth  to  join  the  American  forces  opposing  Burgoyne. 
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He  planned  the  campaign  in  which  the  English  were 
defeated  at  Saratoga  by  Washington’s  shock  troops  and 
a  countryside  uprising  of  sharpshooters.  Burgoyne  sur¬ 
rendered. 

Washington  spent  the  winter  of  ’77  and  ’78  at  Valley 
Forge,  where  our  army  numbered  sometimes  less  than 
4,000  effectives.  The  English  army,  some  20,000  strong, 
made  themselves  comfortable  in  Philadelphia.  It  has 
sometimes  been  thought  a  mystery  why  the  English  did 
not  make  a  supreme  effort  to  crush  Washington  at  Valley 
Forge.  There  is  no  mystery  about  it,  if  we  put  ourselves 
in  the  place  of  the  English  and  appreciate  their  uneasi¬ 
ness,  that  war,  as  fought  in  America,  was  different  from 
anything  they  had  experienced  in  Europe.  They  reacted 
to  Washington  much  as  the  Romans  did  to  Hannibal. 
Knowing  he  did  not  play  the  war  game  according  to 
their  rules  they  hesitated  before  taking  chances.  They 
could  not  forget  the  helplessness  of  the  English  regu¬ 
lars  in  their  retreat  from  Concord  against  an  upris¬ 
ing  of  the  people,  or  the  terrible  losses  suffered  at  Bun¬ 
ker  Hill  from  the  fire  of  men  who  knew  how  to  shoot, 
and  shot  to  kill.  They  were  afraid  to  attack  the  Ameri¬ 
can  army  in  a  defensive  position  chosen  by  Washington 
where  he  might  rally  the  countryside.  Howe  wrote  to 
his  home  government  “their  situation  is  too  strong  to 
hazard  an  attack.” 

The  suffering  of  our  army  at  Valley  Forge  was  caused 
in  a  large  part  by  the  incompetency  and  meddling  of 
Congress.  Congress  appointed  inefficient  commissary 
officers  to  supplant  those  chosen  by  Washington.  Our 
supply  departments  went  to  pieces.  In  the  winter  a 
miserable  conspiracy  to  deprive  Washington  of  command 
and  substitute  Lee  or  Gates  came  to  a  head  and  broke. 
During  the  desperate  days  at  Valley  Forge,  and  in  spite 
of  all  its  hardships,  the  camp  was  a  training  school.  Von 
Steuben  modified  the  Prussian  system  of  tactics  to  meet 
American  conditions.  He  drilled  the  officers,  and  they 
in  turn  drilled  the  men.  Washington  supervised,  and 
inspired  officers  and  men  with  an  enthusiasm  to  fit  them¬ 
selves  by  training  to  become  actual  soldiers.  In  the 
spring  he  had  an  army  of  shock  troops,  small  in  num- 
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bers,  but  comprising  men  who  had  proved  their  fortitude. 
It  was  a  nucleus  and  in  its  growth  was  the  hope  of  ulti¬ 
mate  victory.  The  encampment’s  name,  Valley  Forge, 
was  appropriate.  It  was  the  valley  of  depression  in 
which  was  forged  the  character  of  Washington’s  army. 

On  February  6,  1778,  the  French  government,  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  victory  at  Saratoga  and  the  daring  of 
Washington  in  attacking  the  English  at  Germantown 
within  a  few  days  after  a  defeat  on  the  Brandywine, 
signed  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  United  States. 

The  English,  -fearing  a  French  fleet  coming  to  the  aid 
of  the  Americans  and  blockading  Delaware  Bay,  evacu¬ 
ated  Philadelphia,  retreated  across  New  Jersey,  and  con¬ 
centrated  at  New  York.  Washington  followed,  fought  a 
drawn  battle  at  Monmouth,  and  established  his  army  on 
the  Hudson.  The  English  held  New  York.  Washington 
was  not  strong  enough  to  drive  them  out,  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  dared  not  attack  him.  The  war  in  the  North  was 
a  stalemate.  America  was  not  pacifled  and  could  not  be 
until  Washington’s  army  was  destroyed.  The  day  when 
the  English  could  have  done  that  had  passed. 

England’s  military  situation  was  desperate.  She  was 
involved  in  war  with  America,  Holland,  France  and 
Spain.  She  was  fighting  on  many  fronts,  land  battles 
in  India,  sea  fights  in  the  Caribbean,  and  the  suppression 
of  a  rebellion  in  Ireland.  The  war  to  subdue  the  colonies 
was  never  popular  in  England,  except  in  Court  circles. 
America’s  conquest  was  not  a  matter  of  national  pride. 
Lord  Chatham  declared  it  was  impossible  to  subdue  the 
Americans.  The  City  of  London  petitioned  the  King  to 
end  the  unhappy  and  unnatural  war.  In  the  Whig  party, 
which  was  gaining  ascendency,  many  considered  it  to  be 
the  glory  of  England,  that  she  had  established  colonies 
in  which  a  defensive  instinct  against  oppression  was 
highly  developed.  They  held  it  a  reproach  to  the  Crown, 
that  an  English  army  should  be  used  to  suppress  liberty 
in  the  new  world. 

It  was  doubtful  whether  the  morale  of  the  English  or 
the  American  would  snap  first.  The  fortitude  of  Wash¬ 
ington  alone  carried  us  through. 

The  surrender  at  Yorktown  was  the  beginning  of  the 
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end  of  British  rule  in  the  Thirteen  Colonies.  Defeat 
was  inevitable  when  the  French  sent  a  large  fleet,  estab¬ 
lishing  naval  supremacy  in  American  waters,  and  Wash¬ 
ington  had  concentrated  an  army  on  the  peninsula  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  English.  Cornwallis  was  caught  between  the 
jaws  of  irresistible  forces. 

General  Washington,  standing  under  fire,  regardless 
of  his  own  safety,  watched  the  assault  on  Yorktown. 
When  assured  of  victory  he  turned  to  General  Knox  and 
calmly  said:  “The  work  is  done,  and  it  is  well  done.” 
For  six  years  he  had  carried  the  burden  of  revolt,  giv¬ 
ing  to  the  world,  and  to  all  time,  a  noble  example  of 
an  able  soldier,  statesman,  and  patriot.  In  describing 
the  military  success  of  Washington  we  can  paraphrase 
the  words  he  used  at  Yorktown,  and  say  his  work  was 
done  and  it  was  well  done. 

On  December  4,  1783,  Washington’s  officers  gathered 
at  Fraunces’  Tavern  in  Kew  York  for  a  final  leave- 
taking  with  their  Commander.  A.  barge  was  waiting  at 
Whitehall  Ferry  to  convey  Washington  across  the  Hud¬ 
son  on  his  way  toward  Annapolis,  there  to  surrender  his 
commission  to  the  Continental  Congress. 

Seldom  did  Washington  show  his  emotions  outwardly. 
This  day  he  could  not  conceal  them.  He  filled  a  glass 
of  wine  and  said:  “I  bid  you  farewell  with  a  heart  full 
of  love  and  gratitude  and  wish  your  latter  days  may  be 
as  prosperous  and  happy  as  those  past  have  been  glorious 
and  honorable.”  Then  he  drank  to  them  and  said:  “I 
cannot  come  to  each  of  you  to  take  my  leave,  but  will 
be  obliged  if  you  will  each  come  and  shake  me  by  the 
hand.”  General  Knox,  who  was  nearest  came  forward, 
and  the  Chief,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  embraced  him. 
The  others  followed  one  by  one,  and  took  their  leave 
without  a  word.  Ko  one  could  trust  himself  to  speak. 
A  line  of  infantry  was  formed  from  the  tavern  to  the 
ferry  and  the  General,  with  his  officers  following,  walked 
silently  to  the  water  where  he  took  his  place  in  the  barge. 
When  the  command  was  spoken  to  give  way,  and  the 
oars  struck  the  water,  he  stood  and  lifted  his  hat.  His 
officers  returned  the  salute. 

For  years  the  example  of  Washington  had  been  their 
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inspiration.  They  had  endured  untold  hardships  to  win 
the  war,  and  now  that  peace  had  come  they  saw  it  undo¬ 
ing  a  fellowship,  wherein  every  morning  brought  a 
noble  chance  and  every  chance  the  possibility  of  a  noble 
deed.  They  stood  in  silence  watching  the  barge,  and 
when  it  passed  beyond  their  sight,  they  turned  and  went 
away,  knowing  that  a  great  brotherhood  had  been  dis¬ 
solved. 


COXTR.VCT  FOR  BUILDING  A  SCHOOLHOUSE 
IN  HAMLET  PARISH,  IPSWICH,  1784 


Att  a  meeting  of  ye  Southwest  district  in  Hamlitt 
Parish  in  Ipswich  Feby  ye  3d  1784  in  order  to  agree  to 
build  a  House  for  a  School 

Votd  to  Build  a  House  and  Sett  it  on  Land  owned  by 
Nath  Potter  and  William  Potter  on  the  N  W  Side  of 
ye  County  Road. 

Votd  Said  House  be  Twenty  one  feet  in  length  and  17 
in  Breadth  and  8  feet  Studd 
Votd  Said  House  be  finished  in  the  manner  following 

viz  four  windows  12  Squares  each — 7  by  9  wi - 

Borded  on  the  Sides  &  ends  with  pine  Boards,  well 
Seasoned  well  featheredged  and  the  Boards  on  the  Roof 
to  be  Hemlock  Seasoned,  &  good  Shingles  Laid  out  no 
more  than  one  third  the  length,  window  Shuts  on  the 
out-sides  with  Hasps — a  good  Stack  of  chimneys  Seven 
feet  wide  with  a  small  oven  and  an  Ash  Hole,  Said 
House  to  Have  a  good  double  lower  floor  and  upper 
floor  single  &  well  jointed.  Ye  Inside  to  be  Sealed 
with  boards  as  high  as  the  bottom  of  ye  windows,  from 
the  Bottom  of  ye  windows  to  the  upper  floor  &  over¬ 
head  with  Lime  A  good  Breast  work  across  the  House 
by  the  chimney,  with  a  good  entry  way  &  closet  the 
opposite  Side  of  ye  chimney,  and  good  doors,  the  outer 
door  to  be  double  door  &  Lock  to  ye  same  A  good  Table 
ten  feet  Long 

Votd  each  man  pay  equally  alike  in  Building  sd  House 
and  to  be  completed  by  the  first  day  of  November  Next 
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Votd  to  Sett  up  Sd.  House  to  the  Lowest  Bidder,  and 
was  according  Sett  up  and  bidd  off  by  John  Brown 
of  Wenham  for  the  Sum  of  125  Dollars,  one  half  to 
be  paid  in  the  Month  of  April  Next  the  other  half 
at  the  completing  of  Sd  House  and  I  the  Said  Brown 
do  engage  to  Build  Sd  House  according  to  the  Dimen¬ 
sions  above  wTitten,  if  not  completed  at  that  time  I 
Sd  Brown  forfit  the  Sume  of  two  Hundred  Dollars  to 
the  Signers  for  Said  House  and  I  the  Said  Brown  do 
promise  to  Deduct  my  part  of  equitty  out  of  Said  Sum 
Sd  House  if  finished  to  be  left  to  ye  Judgement  of 
Cap.  R.  Dodge,  Lt.  Porter,  Mr.  John  Lovering  a  Com 
appointed  by  the  proprietors  for  Sd  purpose  according 
to  the  above  Dimensions.  In  witness  of  all  above  writ¬ 
ten  I  ye  Said  Brown  have  hereunto  Sett  my  hand 
John  Brown  Jr 

— Essex  Institute  Mss. 


Notes  In  Cash  Book  of  Essex  Bank,  1804 


W.  Appleton  Dr.  to  rent  from  Aug.  1  to  Aug.  21 
inclusive  at  $230  per  an. 

Col.  Lee  takes  possession  of  the  South  end  of  the  dwell¬ 
ing  house  (lately  purchased  of  W.  Appleton)  this  day 
Aug.  22,  1804  at  $230  pr  an. 

Mr.  Nathl.  Bowditch  became  a  tenant  to  the  Essex 
Bank  Co.  for  the  North  end  of  the  House  lately  pur¬ 
chased  of  W.  Appleton — Aug.  1,  1804  at  $190  pr  an. 

Note. — The  yard,  pump  &  aqueduct  &  Necessary  are 
to  be  in  common  between  the  two  tennants.  The  eastern 
lower  part  of  the  out  building  to  be  occupied  by  Col. 
Lee  for  wood.  The  chamber  of  the  out  Building  to  be 
for  the  use  of  the  North  End  tennant.  The  Garden  to 
be  divided  as  the  tennants  can  agree. 

N,  Bowditch  gave  up  the  Dwelling  House  June  14, 
1805.  Feb.  1,  1806  rec’d  the  rent  of  him  being  $165.22. 

W.  R.  Lee,  Esq.,  gave  up  the  Dwelling  House  January 
22**  1806 — ^rec’d  the  rent  in  full,  $325.83. 

— Essex  Institute  Mss, 


EAKLY  COASTWISE  A1^D  FOEEIGN  SHIPPING 
OF  SALEM. 


A  Recobd  of  the  Entrances  and  Gleabances  of  the 
Poet  of  Sadem,  1750-1769. 


(Continued  from  Volume  LXVIll,  page  64.) 


Molly,  sch.,  36  tons,  Jacob  Allen,  to  Antigua,  June 
15,  1757 ;  from  Antigua,  Aug.  22,  1757 ;  to  West  Indies, 
Sept.  6,  1757. 

Molly,  sloop,  52  tons,  Thomas  Hulmeb,  frona  St. 
Martin’s,  July  26,  1757. 

Molly,  sloop,  40  tons,  Stephen  Wyatt,  to  Halifax, 
July  22,  1757;' from  Halifax,  Aug.  23,  1757. 

Molly,  sch.,  48  tons,  William  Bueeows,  to  St.  Kitts, 
Sept.  20,  1757;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Jan.  16,  1758;  to 
West  Indies,  June  1,  1758. 

Molly,  sch.,  30  tons,  David  Felt,  to  Maryland,  Nov. 
23,  1757;  from  Maryland,  Feb.  23,  1758;  to  Maryland, 
Nov.  24,  1758;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  1,  1759. 

Molly,  sch.,  32  tons,  Solomon  Allen,  to  Maryland, 
Dec.  3,  1757 ;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  5,  1758;  from  Mary¬ 
land,  Feb.  26,  1759. 

Molly,  sch.,  41  tons,  Josiah  Ingeesoll,  to  Virginia, 
Dec.  6,  1757. 

Molly,  sch.,  48  tons,  James  Cook,  from  Maryland, 
Dec.  8,  1757;  from  Maryland,  Feb.  27,  1758;  to  Mary¬ 
land,  Dec.  14,  1758;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  21,  1759. 

Molly,  sch.,  30  tons,  John  Babson,  to  West  Indies, 
Sept.  28,  1758. 

Molly,  sloop,  50  tons,  Theophilus  Moeeill,  to  Hali¬ 
fax,  Oct.  14,  1758;  from  Halifax,  Nov.  18,  1758. 

Molly,  sloop,  50  tons,  Daniel  Emeey,  to  Virginia. 
Nov.  24,  1758. 

Molly,  sch.,  43  tons,  David  Peaese,  to  Virginia,  Dec. 
4,  1758;  from  Maryland,  Feb.  26,  1759;  to  West  Indies, 
D^.  26,  1759;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Apr.  16,  1760. 

Molly,  sch.,  40  tons,  Stephen  Osboene,  to  Virginia, 
Dec.  12,  1758;  from  Virginia,  Apr.  6,  1759;  to  Mary¬ 
land,  Dec.  10,  1759;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  14,  1760. 

Molly,  sch.,  40  tons,  Feancis  Rust,  to  Virginia,  Dec. 
15,  1758. 
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Molly,  sch.,  25  tons,  Ephraim  Shelden,  to  Halifax, 
June  29,  1759. 

Molly,  sch.,  15  tons,  Israel  Chase,  from  and  to 
Rhode  Island,  June  29,  1759. 

Molly,  sch.,  38  tons,  Joseph  Lane,  to  Maryland,  Dec. 
21,  1759;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  24,  1760. 

Molly,  sch.,  44  tons,  David  Wallis,  to  Maryland, 
Dec.  22,  1759;  to  Virginia  or  Maryland,  Dec.  9,  1760; 
from  Virginia,  May  4,  1761. 

Molly,  sch.,  30  tons,  Tobias  Davis,  from  Louisburg, 
July  18,  1760;  to  West  Indies,  July  26,  1760;  from 
Monte  Christo,  Oct.  28,  1760;  to  West  Indies,  Dec.  8, 
1760;  from  West  Indies,  Feb.  11,  1761;  to  West  Indies. 
Mar.  21,  1761;  from  West  Indies,  May  20,  1761;  to 
West  Indies,  June  26,  1761;  from  Turk’s  Island,  Aug. 
31,  1761;  to  West  Indies,  Sept.  26,  1761;  from  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s,  Dec.  14,  1761;  to  Monte  Christo,  Jan.  8,  1762. 

Molly,  sch.,  38  tons,  Daniel  Goodhue,  to  Maryland, 
Nov.  29,  1760;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  11,  1761. 

Molly,  sch.,  43  tons,  John  Ingersoll,  to  Virginia, 
Dec.  9,  1760. 

Molly,  sch.,  35  tons,  George  Glover,  to  Maryland, 
Dec.  12,  1760;  from  Maryland,  Apr.  10,  1761. 

Molly,  sch.,  53  tons,  Edward  Hales,  to  Europe,  Dec. 
27,  1760;  from  Cadiz,  Apr.  13,  1761;  to  Cadiz,  Dec.  14, 
1761 ;  68  tons,  from  Lisbon,  Apr.  8,  1762 ;  to  West  Indies, 
Nov'.  19,  1762;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Apr.  12,  1763;  to 
Bilbao,  Jan.  2,  1764;  from  Falmouth,  July  2,  1764; 
to  Antigua,  Aug.  27,  1764;  from  St.  Eustatia,  Dec.  26, 
1764;  to  Barbadoes,  Apr.  17,  1765;  from  Barbadoes, 
June  17,  1765;  to  Cadiz,  Oct.  22,  1765;  from  Cadiz, 
July  26,  1766. 

Molly,  sch.,  42  tons,  David  Ingersoll,  to  South 
Carolina,  Dec.  27,  1760. 

Molly,  sloop,  45  tons,  Samuel  Chipman,  to  West 
Indies,  June  26,  1761. 

Molly,  sloop,  40  tons,  Benjamin  Chapman,  from  St. 
Martin’s,  Oct.  20,  1761. 

Molly,  sch.,  26  tons,  Thomas  Vincent,  to  Rhode 
Island,  Nov.  5,  1761;  from  New  London,  Feb.  16,  1762. 
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Molly,  sch.,  40  tons,  Thomas  Bowditch,  to  South 
Carolina,  Dec.  15,  1761;  from  South  Carolina,  Mar.  27, 
1762. 

Molly,  sch.,  40  tons,  Samuel  Witham,  from  South 
Carolina  and  to  Virginia,  Dec.  19,  1761;  from  Virginia, 
Mar.  27,  1762. 

Molly,  sch.,  65  tons,  Charles  Glover,  to  Lisbon, 
Jan.  1,  1762;  from  Lisbon,  May  15,  1762;  from  Lis¬ 
bon,  Sept.  21,  1761. 

IkloLLY,  sch.,  60  tons,  Richard  Cox,  to  Lisbon,  Jan. 

21,  1762;  from  Lisbon,  May  21,  1762;  to  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Nov.  22,  1762;  from  Georgia,  Mar.  14,  1763;  to 
Virginia,  Dec.  21,  1763;  from  Maryland,  Apr.  5,  1764; 
to  Virginia,  Dec.  4,  1764;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  23, 
1765;  to  Virginia,  Dec.  5,  1766;  from  Maryland,  Mar. 
23,  1767 ;  72  tons,  to  West  Indies,  Dec.  21,  1767 :  from 
Dominico,  Mar.  24,  1768. 

Molly,  sch.,  70  tons,  John  Ropes,  3d,  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  Feb.  25,  1762. 

Molly,  sch.,  40  tons,  Robert  Elwell,  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  May  17,  1762;  from  Barbadoes,  Aug.  17,  1762;  to 
Guadaloupe,  Sept.  20,  1762;  from  Granada,  Mar.  10, 
1763;  to  West  Indies,  Apr.  20,  1763;  to  Barbadoes, 
Sept.  5,  1763;  from  Granada,  Jan.  20,  1764;  to  St.  Chris¬ 
topher’s,  Apr.  4,  1764;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Aug.  1,  1764. 

Molly,  sch.,  70  tons,  John  Ropes,  from  Guadaloupe, 
June  29,  1762;  from  Guadaloupe,  July  14,  1762;  to 
Guadaloupe,  Dec.  22,  1762. 

Molly,  sch.,  48  tons,  Samuel  Fellows,  to  Maryland, 
Dec.  6,  1762. 

Molly,  sch.,  40  tons,  John  Baker,  to  St.  Kitts,  Dec. 

22,  1762;  from  Guadaloupe,  May  17,  1763. 

Molly,  sch.,  65  tons,  Peter  Dolliver,  to  Lisbon, 
June  9,  1763;  from  Cadiz,  Nov.  2,  1763;  to  Bilbao,  Jan. 
25,  1764;  from  Bilbao,  Mav  28,  1764;  to  Bilbao,  Sept. 
6,  1764. 

Molly,  sch.,  58  tons,  Thomas  Dixey,  to  Bilbao,  Aug. 
20,  1763;  from  Cadiz,  Jan.  18,  1764. 

Molly,  sch.,  40  tons,  John  Collins,  to  Virginia,  Dec. 
28,  1763;  from  Virginia,  Apr.  19,  1764. 
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Molly,  sch.,  48  tons,  William  Austin,  to  St.  Christo¬ 
pher’s,  Oct.  10,  1764. 

Molly,  sloop,  60  tons,  Simon  Brancomb,  from  St. 
Kitts  and  to  Portsmouth,  Kov.  19,  1764. 

Molly,  sch.,  40  tons,  Benjamin  Obeb,  to  Maryland, 
Dec.  7,  1764;  from  Maryland,  Apr.  16,  1765. 

Molly,  sch.,  60  tons,  William  Pedrick,  to  Cadiz, 
Jan.  19,  1765;  from  Cadiz,  May  3,  1765. 

Molly,  sch.,  50  tons,  Moses  Bray,  to  Barbadoes,  May 
31,  1765;  to  Barbadoes,  Sept.  14,  1765. 

Molly,  sch.,  40  tons,  Nicholas  Thorndike,  to  West 
Indies,  Feb.  27,  1767. 

Molly,  sch.,  48  tons,  John  Gale,  from  Georgia,  Mar. 
23,  1767. 

Molly,  sch.,  60  tons,  Richard  Dolliber,  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  Apr.  8,  1767. 

Molly,  sch.,  60  tons,  Benjamin  C alley,  to  Bilbao, 
Apr.  29,  1767. 

Molly,  sch.,  60  tons,  Richard  Dolliber,  from  Monte 
Christo,  Aug.  5,  1767. 

Molly,  sch.,  42  tons,  Nicholas  Thorndike,  from 
Turk’s  Island,  June  29,  1767. 

Molly,  sch.,  60  tons,  Richard  Dolliber,  to  Spain, 
Sept.  12,  1767. 

Molly,  sch.,  70  tons,  Thomas  Frye,  to  Dominico, 
Sept.  14,  1767. 

Molly,  sch.,  66  tons,  Benjamin  Calley,  from  Lis¬ 
bon,  Sept.  30,  1767;  to  Bilbao,  Nov.  25,  1767. 

Molly,  sch.,  70  tons,  Thomas  Frye,  from  Turk’s 
Island,  Dec.  7,  1767;  to  Granada,  Jan.  16,  1768. 

Molly,  sloop,  50  tons,  Nathaniel  Knight,  to  South 
Carolina,  Oct.  30,  1765;  from  South  Carolina,  Apr.  2, 
1766;  to  Newfoundland,  Apr.  28,  1766;  from  Newfound¬ 
land,  July  12,  1766;  to  West  Indies,  Nov.  1,  1766;  from 
Monte  Christo,  May  11,  1767 ;  to  Dominico,  Sept.  12, 
1767. 

Molly,  sloop,  70  tons,  Andrew  Slifield,  to  West 
Indies,  June  3,  1766. 

Molly,  sloop,  70  tons,  Enoch  Collins,  from  St.  Eus- 
tatia.  Sept.  16,  1766. 
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Molly,  sch.,  70  tons,  George  Smith,  to  Jamaica,  Oct. 
31,  1766;  from  Dominico,  Mar.  26,  1767;  to  Barbadoes, 
May  26,  1767;  from  St.  Eustatia,  Aug.  10,  1767. 

Molly,  sch.,  46  tons,  John  Caewick,  to  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Dec.  17,  1766;  from  South  Carolina,  Mar.  17, 
1767;  to  Virginia,  Dec.  26,  1767;  from  Maryland,  Apr. 
12,  1768. 

Molly,  sch.,  50  tons,  John  Gale,  to  Georgia,  Dec.  22, 
1766. 

Molly,  sch.,  66  tons,  Richard  Doliver,  from  Ali- 
cant,  Apr.  5,  1768. 

Molly,  sloop,  30  tons,  Jonathan  Dean,  to  Jamaica, 
Apr.  11,  1768. 

Molly,  sch.,  Jonathan  Lambert,  to  North  Carolina, 
Nov.  20,  1753. 

Molly  and  Sally,  sloop,  Ebenezer  Stocker,  to 
Maryland  or  Virginia,  July  12,  1756. 

Molly  and  Sally,  sloop,  48  tons,  John  Pearson,  to 
West  Indies,-  Feb.  15,  1754;  from  St.  Martin’s,  May  22, 
1754;  54  tons,  to  West  Indies,  May  30,  1754;  from  New¬ 
foundland,  May  30,  1754;  to  West  Indies,  Sept.  30, 
1754;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Feb.  12,  1755. 

Molly  and  Sally,  sloop,  60  tons,  Amos  Stickney, 
from  Barbadoes,  Nov.  15,  1755;  to  West  Indies,  Mar.  3, 
1756. 

Molly  and  Sally,  sloop,  Ebenezer  Stocker,  from 
Virginia,  Oct.  6,  1756. 

Molly  and  Sally,  sloop,  48  tons,  Thomas  Bazin, 
from  St.  Martin’s,  Oct.  13,  1757. 

Molly  and  Sally,  sloop,  48  tons,  Joseph  Wadley, 
to  Vir^nia,  Nov.  24,  1757 ;  from  Virginia,  Mar.  27, 
1758. 

Molly  and  Sally,  sloop,  48  tons,  John  Phillips,  to 
Barbadoes,  June  7,  1758. 

Murry,  sloop,  Edmund  Haeriman,  to  Newbury,  Aug. 
25,  1760. 

Nabby,  sch.,  48  tons,  Benjamin  Woodbury,  3d,  to 
Virginia,  Dec.  22,  1766;  from  Virginia,  Mar.  23,  1767; 
to  Virginia,  Dec.  17,  1767;  from  Virginia,  Mar.  22, 
1768. 
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Nabbt,  8ch.,  66  tons,  Abram  Dodge,  to  Dominico, 
June  6,  1767;  from  Jamaica,  Sept.  29,  1767;  to  West 
Indies,  Dec.  29,  1767. 

Nancy,  sch.,  40  tons,  Nicholas  Tracey,  to  Virginia 
or  Maryland,  Nov.  25,  1752. 

Nancy,  sch.,  William  Goodrich,  to  Virginia,  Dec. 
10,  1753;  from  Virginia,  Mar.  16,  1754;  to  Virginia, 
Nov.  22,  1754. 

Nancy,  sch.,  Andrew  Ingersol,  to  Maryland,  Nov. 
20,  1755;  from  Maryland,  Apr.  12,  1756. 

Nancy,  sch.,  48  tons,  William  Coas,  from  Lisbon, 
July  5,  1756;  to  Europe,  Sept.  13,  1756;  from  Lisbon, 
Jan.  18,  1757. 

Nancy,  sch.,  40  tons,  Caleb  Woodbury,  to  Maryland, 
Nov.  24,  1756;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  6,  1757. 

Nancy,  sch.,  50  tons,  John  Williams,  from  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s,  Dec.  13,  1756. 

Nancy,  sch.,  48  tons,  Aaron  Newhall,  to  Lisbon, 
May  10,  1757;  from  Lisbon,  Aug.  16,  1757;  to  Europe, 
Dec.  24,  1757;  from  Oporto,  May  10,  1758;  to  Oporto, 
July  7,  1758;  from  Philadelphia  to  Oporto,  Feb.  3, 
1759;  from  Lisbon,  May  19,  1759;  to  Europe,  Oct.  8, 
1759. 

Nancy,  sch.,  42  tons,  Thomas  Dismore,  to  Barbadoes, 
May  11,  1757. 

Nancy,  sloop,  24  tons,  Robert  Minson,  from  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Sept.  17,  1757. 

Nancy,  sch.,  35  tons,  Theophilus  Morrill,  to  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Nov.  29,  1757;  from  Virginia,  Mar.  13,  1758;  to 
Virginia,  Dec.  1,  1758. 

Nancy,  sch.,  40  tons,  Benjamin  Lufkin,  to  Lisbon, 
Jan.  5,  1758. 

Nancy,  sch.,  40  tons,  Joseph  Stanwood,  from  Lis¬ 
bon,  June  28,  1758. 

Nancy,  bgtne.,  76  tons,  William  Mugford,  from 
West  Indies,  Aug.  17,  1758. 

Nancy,  sch.,  40  tons,  Zebulon  Lufkin,  to  Virginia, 
Dec.  4,  1758;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  10,  1759. 

Nancy,  brig,  76  tons,  George  Batcheldee,  to  St. 
Kitts,  Dec.  26,  1758;  to  West  Indies,  June  5,  1762; 
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from  Guadaloupe,  Dec.  6,  1762;  to  Guadaloupe,  May  10, 
1763;  from  Guadaloupe,  Oct.  1,  1763. 

Nancy,  sch.,  40  tons,  Zebulon  Rust,  to  Virginia,  Dec. 
3,  1759;  from  Virginia,  Mar.  14,  1760. 

Nancy,  sch.,  20  tons,  Thomas  Baker,  from  Quebec, 
Oct.  5,  1761. 

Nancy,  sch.,  20  tons,  John  Fulford,  to  St.  Kitts, 
Nov.  13,  1761. 

Nancy,  sloop,  30  tons,  Thomas  Bui-ley,  from  Plym¬ 
outh,  England,  June  23,  1763. 

Nancy,  bgtne.,  96  tons,  Alden  Bass,  from  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s,  Nov.  9,  1763. 

Nancy,  sch.,  30  tons,  Mattis  Whitworth,  to  Ma¬ 
deira,  Dec.  19,  1763;  from  Fayal,  May  15,  1764;  to 
Newfoundland,  July  10,  1764;  to  Dominico,  Sept.  19, 
1764. 

Nancy,  sch.,  42  tons,  James  Babson,  to  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Dec.  21,  1763;  from  Barbadoes,  Mar.  22,  1764. 

Nancy,  sch.,  55  tons,  Nathaniel  Archer,  jr.,  to 
Maryland,  Dec.  11,  1764;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  30, 
1765;  to  Maryland,  Dec.  8,  1766;  from  Maryland,  Apr.  6, 
1767. 

Nancy,  sch.,  45  tons,  Benjamin  West,  from  New¬ 
foundland,  Oct.  21,  1765;  to  West  Indies,  Oct.  30,  1765; 
from  Turk’s  Island,  Mar.  11,  1766;  to  Maryland,  Apr. 
15,  1766;  from  Maryland,  July  1,  1766;  to  Philadelphia, 
Mar.  12,  1768;  from  Philadelphia,  Apr.  27,  1768. 

Nancy,  sch.,  56  tons,  John  Reed,  to  St.  Christopher’s, 
Oct.  25,  1765;  from  Guadaloupe,  July  18,  1766. 

Nancy,  sch.,  50  tons,  Joseph  Sayward,  to  Gibraltar, 
July  23,  1766. 

Nancy,  sch.,  50  tons,  Joseph  Allen,  from  Virginia, 
May  5,  1766. 

Nancy,  sch.,  54  tons,  Samuel  Pote,  to  Alicant,  Oct. 
17,  1766;  from  Alicant,  May  8,  1767. 

Nancy,  sch.,  40  tons,  John  Wallis,  to  Virginia,  Dec. 
1,  1766;  from  Virginia,  Mar.  25,  1767. 

Nancy,  sch.,  38  tons,  Robert  Brookhouse,  to  North 
Carolina,  Dec.  16,  1766;  from  Virginia,  Apr.  18,  1767. 
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Nanct,  8ch.,  45  tons,  Solomon  St  an  wood,  from  South 
Carolina,  Mar.  18,  1767. 

Nancy,  sch.,  40  tons,  John  Tuckee,  to  Virginia,  Dec. 

1,  1767;  from  Virginia,  Mar.  11,  1768. 

Nancy,  sch.,  36  tons,  Alfoed  Davis,  to  Virginia,  Dec. 
11,  1767;  from  Maryland,  Apr.  2,  1768. 

Nancy,  sch.,  60  tons,  John  Baetlett,  to  Spain,  Jan. 

2,  1768. 

Nancy,  sch.,  60  tons,  John  Handy,  to  Bilbao,  Apr.  6, 
1768. 

Nancy  and  Sally,  sloop,  36  tons,  William  Shaw, 
from  St.  Martin’s,  Sept.  7,  1756. 

Nelly,  ship,  112  tons,  John  Jones,  to  Liverpool,  Apr. 
19,  1751. 

Neptune,  sch.,  66  tons,  Jonathan  Oene,  from  St. 
Kitts,  Mar.  23,  1751;  to  Europe,  May  2,  1751;  from 
Lisbon,  Aug.  16,  1751;  84  tons,  to  Europe,  Oct.  30, 
1751;  from  Cadiz,  May  20,  1752;  to  Bilbao,  June  17, 
1752;  from  Cadiz,  Nov.  1,  1752;  to  Bilbao,  Apr.  6,  1753; 
from  Cadiz,  Oct.  20,  1753;  to  Bilbao,  Feb.  13,  1754; 
from  Cadiz,  July  16,  1754;  to  Spain  or  Portugal,  Dec.  9, 

1754;  from  Cadiz,  May  10,  1755;  to  Europe,  Aug.  22, 

1755;  from  Cadiz,  Dec.  27,  1755;  to  Europe,  Mar.  26, 

1756;  from  Cadiz,  Aug.  31,  1756;  to  Europe,  Jan.  11, 

1757. 

Neptune,  sch.,  72  tons,  Amos  Stickney,  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  Jan.  13,  1752. 

Neptune,  sch.,  60  tons,  Josiah  Glovee,  from  St. 
Martin’s,  May  14,  1752. 

Neptune,  sch.,  66  tons,  Amos  Stickney,  from  An¬ 
guilla,  May  14,  1752. 

Neptune,  sch.,  72  tons,  Amos  Stickney,  from  New¬ 
foundland,  Sept.  28,  1752;  to  Newfoundland,  Nov.  2, 
1752. 

Neptune,  sloop,  66  tons,  Cheistophee  Gaednee, 
from  St.  Martin’s,  Oct.  26,  1752. 

Neptune,  sch.,  James  Downing,  from  Maryland, 
Mar.  19,  1753. 

Neptune,  sloop,  50  tons,  Andeew  Newell,  from  St. 
Martin’s,  Sept.  10,  1753;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Dec.  7, 
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1754;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Aug.  18,  1755;  from  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s,  Dec.  13,  1756. 

Neptune,  sch.,  70  tons,  John  Updike,  from  New¬ 
foundland,  Oct.  15,  1753. 

Neptune,  snow,  90  tons,  James  Giles,  to  Ireland, 
Nov.  20,  1753. 

Neptune,  sch.,  Zebulon  Witham,  to  Maryland,  Nov. 
29,  1753;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  14,  1754. 

Neptune,  sch.,  Nehemiah  Somes,  to  Maryland,  Nov. 
29,  1754;  from  Maryland,  Feh.  21,  1755. 

Neptune,  bgtne.,  84  tons,  Joseph  Mascol,  jr.,  to 
Barbadoes,  Feh.  4,  1755;  from  Barbadoes  and  Saltor- 
tugas.  May  19,  1755;  to  Fayal,  July  25,  1755;  from 
Madeira,  Oct.  26,  1755;  to  Madeira,  Jan.  2,  1756;  from 
Lisbon,  May  24,  1756;  Kichard  Derby,  jr.,  to  Ma¬ 
deira,  Aug.  19,  1756;  from  Madeira,  Nov.  5,  1756;  to 
Madeira,  Dec.  29,  1756. 

Neptune,  brig,  90  tons,  Henry  Owen,  to  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Nov.  3,  1755. 

Neptune,  sch.,  60  tons,  Joshua  Haskell,  to  Lisbon, 
Jan.  31,  1756;  from  Bilbao,  May  25,  1756;  to  Bilbao, 
Nov.  1,  1756. 

Neptune,  sch.,  60  tons,  Joseph  Foster,  to  Lisbon, 
May  6,  1756;  from  Lisbon,  Sept.  28,  1756;  to  Cadiz, 
Nov.  22,  1756;  from  Cadiz,  Aug.  3,  1757;  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  Sept.  24,  1757. 

Neptune,  snow,  100  tons,  Thomas  Allen,  to  Bilbao, 
June  11,  1756;  from  Lisbon,  Nov.  12,  1756;  Jan.  11, 
1757. 

Neptune,  sch.,  60  tons,  Thomas  Harding,  from  St. 
Martin’s,  Nov.  26,  1756. 

Neptune,  bgtne.,  99  tons,  Richard  Derby,  jr.,  from 
Madeira,  Mar.  14,  1757;  to  West  Indies,  May  28,  1757; 
from  St.  Martin’s,  Sept.  7,  1757;  to  Gibraltar,  Dec.  13, 
1757;  from  St.  Martin’s,  July  24,  1758;  to  Gibraltar, 
Oct.  23,  1758;  from  Gibraltar,  Apr.  11,  1759;  to  West 
Indies,  May  22,  1759;  to  Europe,  Sept.  22,  1759;  from 
Monte  Cristo  and  to  Lisbon,  July  12,  1760;  from  Bil¬ 
bao,  Oct.  26,  1760;  to  Gibraltar,  Mar.  9,  1761. 

Neptune,  sch.,  68  tons,  Jonathan  Orne,  from  St. 
Martin’s,  July  27,  1757;  to  West  Indies,  Dec.  1757. 
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Neptune,  sch.,  70  tons,  Edmund  Weight,  to  Halifax, 
May  4,  1758;  from  Halifax,  June  22,  1758. 

Neptune,  sch.,  38  tons,  John  Gaednek,  je.,  from  St. 
Martin’s,  May  5,  1758. 

Neptune,  sch.,  70  tons,  Zebulon  Lufkin,  to  Halifax, 
June  22,  1758;  from  Halifax,  Sept.  20,  1758. 

Neptune,  sch.,  38  tons,  John  Gaednee,  je.,  to  Bilbao, 
Sept.  27,  1758. 

Neptune,  sch.,  70  tons,  William  Stapleton,  to  Hali¬ 
fax,  Oct.  20,  1758;  from  Halifax,  Nov.  24,  1758;  to 
West  Indies,  Dec.  21,  1758. 

Neptune,  sch.,  36  tons,  Joseph  Fostee,  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  July  26,  1759. 

Neptune,  sch.,  42  tons,  John  Fostee,  to  West  Indies, 
Dec.  3,  1759. 

Neptune,  sch.,  60  tons,  John  Stacey,  to  Lisbon,  Dec. 
21,  1759;  from  Lisbon,  Mar.  29,  1760;  from  Bilbao, 
Jan.  9,  1761;  to  Bilbao,  Apr.  21,  1761. 

Neptune,  sch.,  40  tons,  Daniel  Mackey,  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  Feb.  13,  1760;  from  St.  Martin’s,  May  9,  1760. 

Neptune,  sch.,  42  tons,  John  Rust,  from  Gibraltar, 
Sept.  23,  1760;  to  South  Carolina,  Dec.  24,  1760;  from 
South  Carolina,  Mar.  17,  1761;  to  South  Carolina,  Mar. 
27,  1761;  from  South  Carolina,  May  14,  1761;  from 
St.  Martin’s,  Aug.  18,  1761. 

Neptune,  sch.,  53  tons,  Feancis  Noewood,  to  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Dec.  11,  1760. 

Neptune,  sch.,  40  tons,  Jonathan  Cook,  to  Virginia, 
Dec.  12,  1760;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  12,  1761;  to  Mary¬ 
land,  Apr.  7,  1761. 

Neptune,  sch.,  40  tons,  Samuel  Geant,  from  Mary¬ 
land,  June  9,  1761;  to  Maryland,  Aug.  18,  1761;  from 
Maryland,  Nov.  27,  1761;  from  West  Indies,  Mar.  26, 
I76i 

Neptune,  bgtne.,  99  tons,  Edwaed  Allen,  from  Que¬ 
bec,  Sept.  16,  1761. 

Neptune,  sch.,  42  tons,  David  Glovee,  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  Sept.  26,  1761;  from  Tortuga,  Feb.  25,  1762;  to 
West  Indies,  May  18,  1762;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Sept. 
20,  1762;  to  Guadaloupe,  Dec.  31,  1762;  from  Guada- 
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loupe,  May  26,  1763;  to  West  Indies,  June  22,  1763; 
from  St.  Martin’s,  Sept.  12,  1763. 

Neptune,  sloop,  52  tons,  William  Battin,  to  St. 
Kitts,  Nov.  14,  1761. 

Neptune,  sch.,  53  tons,  Francis  Norwood,  to  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Dec.  9,  1761. 

Neptune,  sch.,  54  tons,  John  Diamond,  to  Bilbao, 
Dec.  9,  1761. 

Neptune,  sch.,  40  tons,  Jonathan  Grant,  to  West 
Indies,  Jan.  4,  1762. 

Neptune,  sloop,  52  tons,  John  Batten,  from  Turk’s 
Island,  Mar.  30,  1762;  to  Guadaloupe,  Apr.  29,  1762. 

Neptune,  sch.,  50  tons,  Jonathan  Cook,  to  Virginia, 
Oct.  6,  1762. 

Neptune,  sch.,  90  tons,  Daniel  Mackey,  to  Barba- 
does,  Dec.  7,  1763;  from  Anguilla,  June  11,  1764. 

Neptune,  sch.,  45  tons,  Nathaniel  Parsons,  to  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Dec.  24,  1763;  from  Antigua,  May  17,  1764. 

Neptune,  sch.,  90  tons,  Philip  Sanders,  to  St.  Kitts, 
Aug.  8,  1764;  from  St.  Croix,  Jan.  18,  1765;  to  Barba- 
does.  May  16,  1765;  from  Guadaloupe,  Oct.  4,  1765;  to 
West  Indies,  Nov.  1,  1765;  from  Guadaloupe,  June  4, 
1766;  to  West  Indies,  Aug.  2,  1766;  from  Guadaloupe, 
Jan.  6,  1767 ;  to  West  Indies,  Apr.  7,  1767 ;  from  Guada¬ 
loupe,  Oct.  7,  1767;  to  West  Indies,  Apr.  12,  1768. 

Neptune,  sch.,  56  tons,  Daniel  Goodhue,  to  Domi- 
nico,  Nov.  17,  1764. 

Neptune,  sch.,  48  tons,  Samuel  Herrick,  to  Gre¬ 
nada,  Dec.  21,  1764;  from  Maryland,  May  10,  1765. 

Neptune,  sch.,  44  tons,  Jonathan  Norwood,  to  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Jan.  9,  1765;  from  Virginia,  Mar.  30,  1765. 

Neptune,  sch.,  40  tons,  George  Peirce,  from  St. 
Eustatia,  May  14,  1765. 

Neptune,  sch.,  80  tons,  Jonathan  Dennison,  from 
Cadiz,  May  17,  1765. 

Neptune,  sch.,  80  tons,  David  Glover,  to  Dominico, 
June  8,  1765;  from  Turk’s  Island,  Sept.  21,  1765;  to 
West  Indies,  Oct.  22,  1765;  from  Guadaloupe,  June  4, 
1766;  to  West  Indies,  Aug.  13,  1766;  from  Anguilla, 
Jan.  8,  1767. 
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Neptune,  sch.,  72  tons,  Laekin  Dodge,  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  Mar.  19,  1766;  from  Guadaloupe,  Nov.  3,  1766; 
to  West  Indies,  Dec.  9,  1766;  from  Guadaloupe  and 
St.  Eustatia,  June  18,  1767;  to  West  Indies,  Sept.  14, 
1767. 

Neptune,  sch.,  40  tons,  Joshua  Bubnam,  to  Domi- 
nico,  Jan.  14,  1767;  from  St.  Crux,  May  14,  1767;  to 
Virginia,  Dec.  23,  1767. 

Neptune,  sch.,  60  tons,  Thomas  Millet,  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  Mar.  11,  1767. 

Neptune,  sch.,  60  tons,  John  Millet,  from  St.  Eus¬ 
tatia,  Aug.  15,  1767. 

Neptune,  sch.,  48  tons,  William  Choate,  from  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Apr.  12,  1768. 

Nevis  Merchant,  ship,  120  tons,  Nicholas  Cussens, 
to  West  Indies,  Jan.  10,  1755. 

Newbeey,  sch.,  50  tons,  Richard  Stacy,  to  St.  Kitts, 
Dec.  30,  1763;  from  Anguilla,  Apr.  30,  1764. 

Newbuey,  sch.,  60  tons,  Charles  Hodge,  to  New¬ 
foundland,  Mar.  22,  1753. 

Newbuey,  snow,  100  tons,  John  Kent,  to  Liverpool, 
May  8,  1753. 

Newbuey,  sch.,  54  tons,  John  Barker,  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  Jan.  6,  1761;  from  West  Indies,  May  6,  1761. 

Newbuey,  sch.,  25  tons,  Benjamin  Babbage,  to  West 
Indies,  Oct.  30,  1765. 

Newbuey  Packet,  sloop,  36  tons,  John  Friend,  to 
Halifax,  Apr.  8,  1754;  from  Newfoundland,  June  18, 
1754;  from  Newfoundland,  Aug.  5,  1754. 

Newbury  Packet,  sloop,  40  tons,  Samuel  Lowell, 
to  West  Indies,  July  7,  1757. 

Newbury  Packet,  sloop,  40  tons,  Thomas  Renew, 
to  Madeira,  Sept.  3,  1763. 

Newman,  sloop,  50  tons,  Nathaniel  Gorham,  to  New¬ 
foundland,  Nov.  6,  1754. 

New  Swallow,  sch.,  65  tons,  John  Carpenter,  to 
Maryland,  Dec.  5,  1764;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  21,  1765. 

New  Swallow,  sch.,  60  tons,  William  White,  to  Ca¬ 
diz,  Jan.  26,  1767. 

Nightingale,  sch.,  50  tons,  Edward  Bowen,  to  Bar- 
badoes,  Dec.  1,  1750;  from  Barhadoes,  Jan.  17,  1751. 
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Nightingale,  sloop,  60  tons,  Nathaniel  Newman, 
from  Halifax,  July  26,  1758;  to  Halifax,  Dec.  8,  1758; 
from  Halifax,  Jan.  22,  1759. 

Nightingale,  sloop,  40  tons,  Laweance  Furlong, 
from  Halifax,  Aug.  1,  1758. 

Night  Hawk,  sch.,  15  tons,  William  Haskal,  to  Tor¬ 
tola,  Dec.  8,  1760. 

Orange,  sloop,  36  tons,  David  Hatch,  from  Phila¬ 
delphia,  June  17,  1758. 

Orchard,  sch.,  55  tons,  Richard  Aveson,  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  June  22,  1763. 

Orchard,  sch.,  70  tons,  Daniel  Herrick,  to  Liver¬ 
pool,  Aug.  2,  1764;  from  Turk’s  Island,  Feb.  9,  1765; 
to  Tobago,  Apr.  25,  1765;  from  Turk’s  Island,  July  22, 
1765;  to  West  Indies,  Oct.  30,  1765. 

Orchard,  sch.,  70  tons,  Charles  Browne,  from  St. 
Eustatia,  May  16,  1766. 

Ordinance  Packet,  sloop,  90  tons,  Duncan  Ingra¬ 
ham,  from  St.  Martin’s,  Apr.  27,  1753. 

Olive,  sloop,  John  Jones,  from  Virginia,  June  18, 
1755;  to  New  York,  July  11,  1755. 

Olive,  sloop,  70  tons,  Ashley  Bowen,  from  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s,  June  14,  1757;  to  West  Indies,  Nov.  23,  1757. 

Olive  Branch,  sch.,  40  tons,  George  West,  from 
Maryland,  Feb.  25,  1756;  to  Maryland,  Nov.  22,  1756; 
from  Maryland,  Feb.  24,  1757;  to  Maryland,  Nov.  22, 
1757 ;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  11,  1758;  to  Maryland,  Dec. 
14,  1758;  from  Virginia,  Mar.  10,  1759;  to  Maryland, 
Dec.  3,  1759;  from  Virginia,  Feb.  23,  1760;  to  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Dec.  4,  1760;  from  South  Carolina,  Mar.  7,  1761; 
James  Fabins,  to  Maryland,  Dec.  1,  1761;  from  Mary¬ 
land,  Mar.  17,  1762;  Isaac  Allen,  to  Virginia,  Nov.  23, 
1762. 

Olive  Branch,  sch.,  30  tons,  Seth  Harding,  from 
New  London,  Nov.  10,  1759. 

Olive  Branch,  sch.,  18  tons,  Benjamin  Peters,  to 
North  Carolina,  Dec.  1,  1758;  from  North  Carolina,  Apr. 
9,  1759. 

Olive  Branch,  sch.,  66  tons,  William  Wilson,  to 
Oporto,  Aug.  29,  1760. 
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Olive  Branch,  scL.,  40  tons,  Samuel  Cook,  jr.,  to 
Virginia,  Dec.  3,  1762;  from  Virginia,  Mar.  18,  1763. 

Olive  Branch,  sch.,  50  tons,  Jacob  Clarke,  to  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Dec.  7,  1763;  from  Virginia,  Apr.  10,  1764. 

Olive  Branch,  sch.,  50  tons,  Isaac  Allen,  to  West 
Indies,  Dec.  26,  1763. 

Olive  Branch,  sch.,  48  tons,  George  West,  to  South 
Carolina,  Dec.  4,  1764;  from  South  Carolina,  Mar.  11, 
1765;  to  Virginia,  Dee.  11,  1766;  from  Virginia,  Apr. 
6,  1767;  to  North  Carolina,  Jan.  8,  1768;  from  North 
Carolina,  Apr.  20,  1768. 

Olive  Branch,  sch.,  50  tons,  Joshua  Riggs,  to  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Dec.  17,  1766. 

Olive  Branch,  sch.,  50  tons,  William  Low,  to  West 
Indies,  Dec.  30,  1767;  from  Dominico,  Apr.  25,  1768. 

Patience,  sloop,  25  tons,  Phillip  Sheldon,  from 
Newport,  Aug.  27,  1764. 

Patsy,  hgtne.,  60  tons,  Thomas  Poynton,  from  Turk’s 
Island,  Apr.  20,  1751. 

Patsy,  hgtne.,  60  tons,  James  Hormby,  from  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s,  Nov.  6,  1752;  from  St.  Martin’s,  July  10,  1753. 

Patty,  snow,  100  tons,  William  Patterson,  to  West 
Indies,  Dec.  27,  1759. 

Patty,  sch.,  60  tons,  George  Roundy,  to  Maryland, 
Dec.  26,  1761;  from  Maryland,  Apr.  19,  1762. 

Patty,  sch.,  60  tons,  Michael  Driver,  to  Martinico, 
Apr.  19,  1763;  from  Guadaloupe,  Aug.  20,  1763;  to 
West  Indies,  Sept.  21,  1763;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Feb. 
13,  1764;  to  Guadaloupe,  Mar.  21,  1764;  from  New 
York,  June  17,  1765. 

Patty,  sch.,  42  tons,  Isaac  Lee,  to  South  Carolina, 
Dec.  10,  1763;  from  South  Carolina,  Mar.  14,  1764;  to 
Virginia,  Dec.  13,  1764;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  2,  1765. 

Patty,  sch.,  75  tons,  George  Roundy,  to  Virginia, 
Nov.  14,  1763;  from  Virginia,  Mar.  10,  1764;  to  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Nov.  28,  1764;  from  Virginia,  Mar.  15,  1765. 

Patty,  sch.,  72  tons,  John  Archer,  to  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Oct.  26,  1765;  from  Guadaloupe,  Aug.  13,  1766; 
to  South  Carolina,  Nov.  26,  1766;  from  Guadaloupe, 
July  17,  1767;  to  South  Carolina,  Oct.  28,  1767. 
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Patty,  sch.,  60  tons,  Jeremiah  Ballister,  to  Europe, 
Nov,  13,  1766;  from  Cadiz,  Apr.  11,  1767;  to  Bilbao, 
May  6,  1767;  from  Cadiz,  Sept.  17,  1767;  to  Europe, 
Nov.  20,  1767. 

Patty,  sch.,  50  tons,  John  Hill,  to  Virginia,  Nov. 
25,  1766;  from  Virginia,  Mar.  30,  1767. 

Patty,  sch,,  48  tons,  William  Earring,  from  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Feb.  29,  1768. 

Patty  anb  ^Iolly,  bgtne.,  94  tons,  Nathaniel  How¬ 
land,  from  Turk’s  Island,  Sept.  17,  1751. 

Pearl,  ship,  136  tons,  John  McCowan,  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  Dec.  29,  1757. 

Pearle,  ship,  90  tons,  Patrick  Willock,  to  Virginia, 
Nov.  8,  1752. 

Pegasus,  snow,  96  tons,  Peter  Oliver,  from  Lisbon, 
May  19,  1754;  John  Calley,  to  Bilbao,  Sept.  21,  1754; 
from  Cadiz,  Feb.  28,  1755;  Eichard  Burnam,  90  tons, 
to  Lisbon,  June  9,  1755;  from  Lisbon,  Nov.  20,  1755; 
to  Bilbao,  May  28,  1756;  from  Lisbon,  Jan.  3,  1757;  to 
Comma,  July  18,  1757. 

Peggy,  bgtne.,  60  tons,  John  Stanton,  from  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s,  Dec.  25,  1753. 

Peggy,  sch.,  Joseph  Lane,  to  Halifax,  Aug.  30,  1755. 

Peggy,  sch.,  54  tons,  Moses  Binney,  from  South 
Carolina,  Apr.  15,  1756. 

Peggy,  sch.,  54  tons,  John  Hill,  to  Portugal,  May  6, 
1756. 

Pelican,  sch.,  40  tons,  Thomas  Dismore,  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  Nov.  26,  1754;  from  Barbadoes,  Mar.  28,  1755. 

Pelican,  sch.,  48  tons,  John  Bubier,  to  Barbadoes, 
Dec.  13,  1755;  to  St.  Christopher,  Dec.  1,  1761;  from 
Monte  Christo,  Mar.  24,  1762. 

Pellican,  sch.,  50  tons,  John  Picket,  3d,  to  St. 
Kitts,  Feb.  28,  1763;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Mav  21,  1763; 
to  West  Indies,  Feb.  29,  1764. 

Pembroke,  sch.,  60  tons,  John  Waldron,  from  Hali¬ 
fax,  Apr.  1,  1751;  from  Newfoundland,  July  23,  1751; 
to  Newfoundland,  June  1,  1751;  to  Europe,  Nov.  16, 
1751;  from  Cadiz,  May  20,  1752;  Nicholas  Gorden, 
to  Europe,  Aug.  5,  1752;  from  Lisbon,  Nov.  3,  1752;  to 
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Pluladelphia,  Nov.  13,  1752;  from  Philadelphia,  Dec. 
20,  1752;  to  Lisbon,  Mar.  22,  1753;  from  Cadiz,  Sept. 
3,  1753;  to  Philadelphia,  Sept.  28,  1753;  from  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Nov.  19,  1753;  to  Lisbon,  Jan.  24,  1754;  from 
Lisbon,  May  19,  1754;  to  Spain,  Sept.  9,  1754;  Stephen 
Haytee,  to  Cadiz,  Aug.  28,  1755;  from  Lisbon,  Feb.  1, 
1756;  Richakd  Stacey,  to  Philadelphia,  May  25,  1756; 
from  Philadelphia,  Aug.  24,  1756;  66  tons,  to  Spain  or 
Portugal,  Oct.  11,  1756;  Henry  Elkins,  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  Jan.  24,  1764;  80  tons,  from  Granada,  June  8, 
1764;  70  tons,  to  Leghorn,  Aug.  25,  1764;  from  An¬ 
guilla,  July  16,  1765;  to  South  Carolina,  Oct.  9,  1765; 
from  St.  Eustatia,  June  18,  1766;  to  West  Indies,  Aug. 
1,  1766;  from  St.  Eustatia,  Oct.  17,  1766;  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  Jan.  30,  1767;  from  St.  Eustatia,  July  20,  1767; 
to  Louisburg,  Aug.  14,  1767;  from  Halifax,  Oct.  1, 
1767;  to  West  Indies,  Nov.  6,  1767. 

Phillis,  sch.,  35  tons,  Robert  Ellwell,  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  Dec.  7,  1750;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Mar.  16,  1751; 
to  Antigo,  Aug.  6,  1751. 

Phoenix,  bgtne.,  125  tons,  Samuel  Hooper,  to  St. 
Kitts,  Dec.  10,  1762;  from  Guadaloupe,  June  10,  1763; 
to  West  Indies,  Aug.  9,  1763;  from  Dominico,  Mar.  6, 
1764;  to  St.  Kitts,  Apr.  30,  1764;  from  St.  Crux,  Sept. 
15,  1764;  to  Dominico,  Nov.  20,  1764;  from  Turk’s 
Island,  May  23,  1765;  to  Bilbao,  Aug.  3,  1765;  from 
Cadiz,  Jan.  29,  1766;  to  Bilbao,  May  29,  1766;  to  West 
Indies,  May  20,  1767 ;  from  Monte  Christo,  Nov.  20, 
1767;  to  West  Indies,  Jan.  25,  1768. 

Phoenix,  snow,  84  tons,  Philip  Lebeock,  to  New¬ 
foundland,  July  5,  1751. 

Phoenix,  sch.,  32  tons,  Francis  Harrison,  from 
Rhode  Island,  June  14,  1758. 

Phoenix,  sch.,  40  tons,  Thomas  Dismoee,  to  West 
Indies,  Dec.  10,  1757;  from  Jamaica,  June  28,  1758. 

Phoenix,  sch.,  40  tons,  Alexander  Watts,  to  West 
Indies,  Oct.  21,  1758. 

(lo  he  continued) 
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Extracts  from  the  Collection  in  the  Library 
OF  THE  Essex  Institute. 


The  Library  of  the  Essex  Institute  has  added,  during 
the  past  two  years,  a  considerable  number  of  unpublished 
letters  written  by  Lucy  Larcom,  from  1849  to  the  time 
of  her  death  in  1893.  Many  of  these  were  addressed  to 
Miss  Philena  Fobes,  principal  of  Monticello  Seminary  in 
Godfrey,  Illinois,  with  whom  Miss  Larcom  regularly 
corresponded  after  her  graduation  from  that  institution 
in  1852.  The  letters  give  an  insight  into  her  life  that 
could  hardly  be  obtained  in  any  other  way.  They  begin 
with  the  close  of  her  Lowell  mill  days  when  lack  of 
money  seemed  to  be  thwarting  her  ambition  to  obtain 
higher  education,  through  the  student  years  at  Monti¬ 
cello,  and  the  teaching  years  at  Wheaton  Seminary  and 
Bradford  Academy.  They  continue  to  her  later  life  when 
her  deeply  religious  nature  responded  to  the  preaching 
of  Phillips  Brooks,  whose  friendship  she  greatly  prized. 
These  letters  reveal  a  strong  character  of  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  New  England. 


[To  Miss  Fobes] 

Woodburn  [Ill.],  March  14,  1849. 

Dear  Madam: 

I  received  your  reply  a  day  or  two  since,  and  have  decided 
not  to  attempt  going  to  the  Seminary  this  term.  I  think 
it  would  be  very  difficult  for  me  to  overtake  the  classes.  I 
wish  to  engage  a  place  for  the  next  term,  with  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  work  for  my  board. 

I  shall  try  to  obtain  a  school  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
hope,  in  this  way,  to  secure  the  means  of  remaining  at  the 
Seminary  longer  than  I  could  otherwise  expect  to  do.  .  .  . 
In  my  first  interview  with  you,  I  think  you  mentioned  Alge¬ 
bra  and  Latin  as  being  the  most  important.  I  fear  that 
I  shall  not  make  much  progress  in  the  former.  I  have  been 
looking  into  “Davies*  Bourdon”  and  think  it  very  hard.  .  .  . 

Yours  respectfully, 

Lucy  Larcom 
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Beverly,  Mass.,  Jan.  loth,  1853. 

My  dear  Miss  Fobes: 

I  am  now  settled  here  for  the  winter.  My  friends,  and 
some  of  the  people  wish  it  to  be  permanently;  but  I  do  not 
love  my  old  home  well  enough  to  wish  to  live  in  it.  Some¬ 
times  I  think  it  is  a  pity  that  I  have  always  been  a  waif, 
since  it  is  so  hard  to  bring  myself  back  to  any  moorings. 
Certainly  I  am  ‘‘to  nothing  fixed,  but  love  of  change.” 

But  there  is  not  air  enough  in  this  part  of  the  world 
for  me;  the  philosophers  have  rarefied  what  the  artizans 
have  not  confined.  And  then  there  is  so  much  of  custom 
and  established  order;  even  I  hardly  dare  to  be  myself, 
for  I  see  written  on  everybody’s  face  “Why  don’t  you  do 
as  we  do?” 

Well,  this  is  a  strange  “setting  out”  to  give  my  native 
place.  .  .  .  Yet  there  are  pleasant  things  around.  This 
is  a  hilly,  or  rather  undulating  region,  abounding  with  the 
picturesque.  Then  the  great  sea  is  spread  out  before  us, 
and  certainly  there  can  be  no  richer  banquet  for  the  eye, 
than  this.  I  shall  certainly  mourn  when  I  go  away,  be¬ 
cause  I  cannot  put  the  ocean  in  my  pocket.  The  city  of 
Salem  is  within  five  minutes  of  us;  Boston  within  half 
an  hour,  by  railroad. 

We  have  two  weekly  Lyceums,  supplied  usually  with 
really  good  lectures;  sometimes  varied  by  discussions  and 
music.  Last  week  we  had  the  “Mendelssohn  Quintette 
Club,”  and  expected  Mile.  Caroline  Lehman  to  accompany 
them;  but  a  cold  prevented  her.  Miss  Lucy  Stone  has  been 
here,  and  advocated  Woman’s  Rights  so  ably  that  every¬ 
body,  even  in  this  conservative  town,  was  delighted,  and 
many  became  converts.  I  have  the  loan  of  more  books 
than  I  can  read,  and,  more  than  all,  I  am  in  the  bosom 
of  my  own  dear  family.  I  am  glad  I  came  home,  for  I 
never  realized  before  what  a  treasure  my  family  circle  was, 
nor  how  much  I  loved  them.  Then  why  do  I  not  wish  to 
stay?  Simply  because  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  I  can 
here  develop  the  utmost  that  is  in  me.  Ought  I  to  be  con¬ 
tented  while  that  feeling  remains? 

My  school  consists  of  only  ten;  all  young  ladies,  and  all 
but  two  advanced  as  far  as  the  second  class  at  the  Seminary. 
I  do  not  find  teaching  them  so  hard  as  I  used  to  find  it 
with  Western  pupils.  The  thoroughness  of  their  foundation 
studies  takes  away  half  the  labor  of  instruction.  Some  of 
them  are  reading  Virgil  and  Corinne.  I  am  taking  French 
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lessons  of  a  native  teacher;  I  did  not  feel  competent  to 
teach  the  language  without  such  aid.  Altogether  the  win¬ 
ter  is  likely  to  be  a  pleasant  and  profitable  one  to  me.  I 
only  wish  it  might  be  a  real,  blustering  Yankee  one,  but 
it  is  as  mild  as  I  ever  experienced  at  the  West, 

Mr.  Spaulding  and  my  sister  have  ceased  thinking  of 
California,  and  are  settled  for  the  year  among  the  hills 
of  New  Hampshire.  Rochester  is  the  place  where  he  is 
preaching.  .  .  . 

I  think  of  Monticello  as  a  dear  home.  .  .  , 

Yours  truly, 

Lucy  Larcom. 

Norton,  Mass.,  Feb,  4,  1856. 

Dear  Miss  Fobes: 

.  .  .  It  is  very  long  since  I  heard  anything  from  the 
Seminary.  I  do  not  even  know  whether  any  one  remains 
there  with  whom  I  am  acquainted.  Boarding-schools  are 
changing  places;  every  Anniversary  day  comes  up  like  a 
great  wave,  and  washes  away  so  many  treasures!  ,  .  . 

Have  you  received  a  number  of  the  “Crayon?”  I  found 
it  so  interesting  and  suggestive  to  myself  last  year  that  I 
wanted  you  to  have  it,  and  all  who  are  interested  in  such 
matters.  It  is  only  a  humble  token  of  my  gratitude  to  the 
Seminary. 

I  have  spent  a  very  pleasant  year  in  Norton.  I  should 
be  willing  to  spend  a  long  time  here  if  I  knew  that  this 
was  my  place,  and  that  teaching  was  my  mission.  I  have 
had  doubts  of  both.  It  is  almost  too  easy  a  life.  I  have 
little  to  try  me,  little  of  really  hard  work  to  do,  though 
my  time  is  all  occupied.  And  then  I  should  so  much  pre¬ 
fer  writing  to  teaching,  if  I  could  only  earn  a  living  in 
that  way. 

The  course  here  is  not  quite  as  systematic  as  at  Monti¬ 
cello.  It  is  very  difficult  to  make  it  so  as  there  are  three 
terms  in  the  year.  The  beginning  of  each  is  almost  like 
opening  a  new  school.  I  have  but  four  regular  classes,  be¬ 
sides  all  the  compositions,  which  I  took  charge  of  from 
choice;  and  we  find  that  is  beneficial  to  the  scholars  to  be 
in  this  respect  under  one  system  of  instruction.  There  is 
a  great  difference  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  mind, 
at  least  as  developed  in  school.  I  find  more  correctness 
here,  accuracy  in  small  matters,  but  much  less  breadth  of 
thought.  Very  few  presume  to  be  original. 
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One  thing  strikes  me  as  remarkable  here,  the  religious 
spirit  pervading  the  school,  and  with  it,  a  kind  of  family 
affection  between  its  members,  teachers  and  pupils.  Reli¬ 
gious  instruction  is  made  very  prominent  and  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  observe,  with  the  best  results. 

Last  year  there  was  a  graduating  class  of  seven;  but  the 
present  only  two  are  expected. 

Truly  and  gratefully  ;vours, 

Lucy  Larcom. 

Milford,  X.  H.,  Xov.  7,  1856. 

My  dear  Miss  Fobes: 

.  .  .  Mrs.  Metcalf,  our  principal  at  Norton,  was  very 
grateful  for  the  hints  your  letter  contained  [referring  to 
a  housekeeper] .  ...  I  was  never  in  better  health  than 
at  the  present  time;  having  spent  the  greater  part  of  the 
autumn  in  travelling,  or  rather  visiting  among  my  friends 
in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire.  I  have  not  been 
so  far  as  the  White  Mountains,  but  have  been  quite  willing 
to  linger  among  the  beautiful  hills  on  this  side  of  them. 
I  fancy  one  is  not  prepared  for  mountains  until  one  has 
comprehended  hills,  and  I  am  sure  that  though  I  have  been 
almost  intoxicated  with  the  beauty  of  the  Ocfober  scenery 
in  the  hill  country,  I  have  not  yet  won  its  whole  secret. 
But  that  is  only  saying  that  I,  a  mortal,  have  not  yet 
understood  the  Infinite,  and  never  shall.  .  .  . 

I  am  so  glad  to  be,  to  live,  to  feel  myself  advancing 
year  by  year  into  the  heart  of  nature  and  humanity;  and 
I  believe  I  love  all  human  beings  better  than  I  once  did, 
for  it  was  in  me  to  isolate  myself,  to  feel  that  there  were 
some  with  whom  I  had  nothing  in  common.  I  have  for¬ 
sworn  that  and  am  amazed  at  my  past  self  for  supposing 
that  there  was  one  of  God’s  creatures  who  was  not  worth 
getting  acquainted  with.  Do  you  not  think  that  too  close 
companionship  with  books  makes  us  forget  our  humanity? 
They  are  teachers  and  companions,  to  be  sure,  but  does  not 
life  come  from  living  with  our  kindred?  I  want  a  rich, 
genial,  all-sided  life. 

Teaching  has  never  satisfied  me,  because  somehow  I  have 
always  felt  as  if  I  were  not  quite  living  when  so  occupied. 
It  has  seemed  to  me  as  if  in  being  a  teacher,  I  was  not 
wholly  a  sister  in  the  great  family;  some  human  feelings 
were  checked  or  neglected.  .  .  . 
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What  do  you  think  of  our  country?  I  am  not  far-sighted 
in  politics,  but  I  have  felt  deeply  interested  in  the  late 
struggle,  as  if  one  between  light  and  darkness.  The  con¬ 
flict  now  commenced  I  hope  and  pray  may  not  end  till 
truth  and  liberty  shine  forth  triumphant;  and  it  must  be 
so,  if  God  is  above  and  good  men  are  working  in  His  spirit, 
for  the  right. 

I  expect  to  return  to  Norton  in  December.  .  .  . 

Ever  truly  and  gratefully  yours, 

Lucy  Larcom. 

Norton,  Mass.,  Feb.  6,  1858. 

My  dear  Miss  Fobes: 

...  I  often  wonder  when  I  think  of  you  and  Monti- 
cello  how  you  have  lived  that  care-worn  life  so  long.  But 
care  does  not  grind  upon  all  natures  alike;  and  they  who 
are  called  to  it,  I  suppose  are  fitted  for  it.  But  does  it 
not  sometimes  grow  wearily  monotonous? 

The  living  among  so  many  people  is  my  great  objection 
to  a  boarding  School.  I  weary  of  so  many  faces,  and  so 
many  voices.  Humanity  is  better,  to  my  taste,  in  homeo¬ 
pathic  than  in  allopathic  doses.  I  can  appreciate  a  few, 
and  perhaps  all,  taken  a  few  at  a  time,  but  I  always  lose 
myself  in  a  crowd,  and  all  my  friends,  too.  I  know  how 
Mrs.  Browning  felt  when  she  said: 

“Make  room  for  rest  around  me. 

That  in  great  calms  of  space  my  soul  may  right 
Her  nature.” 

My  life  here  is  as  pleasant  as  a  teacher’s  could  well  be. 
A  pretty  room,  alone,  with  a  cheerful  prospect  from  the 
windows,  perfect  harmony  among  the  teachers,  and  classes 
that  I  enjoy  instructing.  As  I  have  the  entire-  charge  of 
composition  writing  I  have  only  two  classes.  Bhetoric  and 
English  Literature  are  specially  my  department.  We  have 
recently  organized  a  Literary  Society,  which  meets  twice 
a  week,  and  the  President-ship  of  that  is  almost  equal  to 
another  class,  our  object  being  to  obtain  information  on 
subjects  which  could  not  be  brought  into  the  compass  of 
a  daily  recitation. 

I  do  not  imagine  I  shall  always  stay  here,  though  I  may. 
But  it  often  seems  to  me  that  I  am  going  through  a  pre¬ 
paratory  process  for  something,  (well,  I  hope  we  all  are) 
what  it  is  I  am  not  anxious  to  know.  I  can  follow  to  some 
degree  my  natural  bent  here,  and  that  ought  to  be  leading 
to  a  right  development.  .  .  . 
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Our  Miss  Cragin,  teacher  of  Mathematics  here,  has  re¬ 
ceived  an  offer  from  the  Normal  School  at  St.  Louis,  with 
a  salary  of  nine  hundred  dollars.  She  is  amply  fitted  for 
the  situation,  and  will  probably  go  next  autumn.  .  .  , 

A  gentleman  from - ,  whose  daughters  have  been  here, 

made  some  inquiries  of  me  about  Monticello,  wishing  to 
send  them  there.  I,  of  course,  recommended  the  school, 
and  I  wish  I  could  do  the  same  by  them,  as  to  scholarship. 
They  are  amiable  girls  and  well  disposed,  but  I  doubt 
whether  they  would  get  through  your  Preparatory  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Do  you  have  the  new  “Atlantic  Monthly?”  Its  corps  of 
contributors  promises  much,  I  think.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  whole  magazine  has  a  decidedly  Emersonian  caste,  thus 
far.  Is  that  objectionable  or  not?  That  Pantheism  ques¬ 
tion  is  always  taking  new  forms.  The  question  “What  is 
Truth?”  does  not  seem  to  be  answered  yet.  Can  a  mortal 
ever  perfectly  answer  it? 

We  are  having  a  Western  winter;  no  snow,  thus  far,  and 
very  mild  weather.  God  is  taking  care  of  the  poor.  I 
know  of  no  other  way  to  explain  so  unusual  a  season. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lucy  Larcom. 

Norton,  May  8,  1858. 

My  dear  Miss  Fobes: 

...  I  have  inquired  of  Mrs.  Metcalf,  our  Principal, 
who  knows  much  more  about  ministers  and  their  wives  than 
I  do.  She  says  she  has  a  friend  in  Amherst,  Mass.,  who 
would  make  an  excellent  Chaplain,  and  is  very  fond  of 
teaching,  but  she  thinks  it  rather  uncertain  whether  she 
could  or  would  go  so  far.  She  is  a  minister’s  widow,  Mrs. 
Melantia  Storrs,  a  middle-aged  woman  who  has  daughters 
to  educate,  and  Mrs.  Metcalf  thinks  it  might  be  an  induce¬ 
ment  to  go  into  school  for  their  sakes.  .  .  ,  She  perhaps 
would  not  be  strong  enough  to  take  charge  of  so  large  a 
family  as  yours.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  this  lady  my¬ 
self,  but  Mrs.  M.  is,  and  she  speaks  of  her  as  an  estimable 
and  accomplished  person.  .  .  . 

I  hear  through  Mrs.  Spaulding  that  there  have  been  great 
improvements  made  in  the  arrangements  at  Monticello.  I 
do  not  know  how  it  could  be  made  more  beautiful,  hardly, 
than  it  was  when  I  was  there,  unless  a  hill  or  two  could 
be  introduced  into  the  landscape.  A  level  is  so  tiresome. 
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in  nature  or  in  character!  But  it  is  no  better  here.  Nor¬ 
ton  is  as  level  as  the  prairies.  Natural  scenery  I  find  makes 
a  very  great  difference  in  my  feelings.  I  grow  strong, 
and  have  larger  thoughts  among  mountains.  I  have  never 
learned  to  love  society  yet.  I  remember  that  you  would 
not  believe  me,  when  I  felt  so  badly  about  having  a  room¬ 
mate  once,  and  my  friends  still  tell  me  that  it  seems  as  if 
I  must  love  to  he  among  people,  and  be  social.  It  is,  never¬ 
theless,  the  uphill  work  of  my  life,  to  be  interested  in  the 
multitude  I  must  live  among.  What  can  be  the  reason?  I 
have  not  yet  answered  this  question  that  I  have  been  ask¬ 
ing  myself  so  many  years.  I  think  kindly  of  almost  every¬ 
body,  and  think  I  am  not  unwilling  to  do  what  I  know  how 
to  do,  for  their  happiness, — ^anything  but  to  be  with  them 
all  the  time.  A  self-absorbed  life  is  a  mean  one;  I  would 
not  live  that;  but  I  cannot  yet  cultivate  my  sympathies  to 
embrace  everybody  and  all  together,  as  some  large  hearts 
seem  to  do. 

Well,  this  is  egotistical.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  there 
is  religious  interest  with  you.  .  .  .  There  is  always  some 
interest  of  the  kind  here;  I  have  sometimes  questioned 
whether  too  much  is  said  to  the  young  ladies  about  per¬ 
sonal  religion,  or  whether  it  were  not  said  in  an  unsuitable 
way,  as  some  present  a  most  painfully  resisting  spirit.  .  .  . 
Certainly  there  is  a  most  pleasant  family  feeling  here,  if 
that  is  any  result  of  the  right  religious  element. 

Some  things  were  awakened  in  my  mind  by  >our  remarks 
upon  Emerson,  which  would  grow  into  pages  if  I  were  to 
attempt  to  write  them.  I  like  to  read  his  works — ^there  is 
a  feeling  of  so  much  room  to  think  in,  and  wonders  aris¬ 
ing  on  every  side,  but  he  is  a  heathen  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  and  where  he  has  disciples,  I  suppose  they  must 
be  heathen,  too.  What  I  most  question  is  whether  some¬ 
thing  of  this  freedom  of  thought  is  not  necessary  to  accom¬ 
pany  spiritual  growth,  or  develop  it,  rather.  .  .  . 

Ever  truly  yours, 

Lucy  Larcom. 

Wheaton  Seminary, 
Norton,  Mass.,  Feb.  18,  1860. 

My  dear  Miss  Fobes; 

.  .  .  Leisure  for  writing  is  a  very  rare  thing  with  me 
now,  not  because  I  have  so  very  much  more  to  do,  but 
because  the  occupations  I  undertake  seem  to  require  more 
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time  and  deliberation,  and  because  physical  and  mental 
machinery  begin  to  feel  the  wear  and  tear  of  years.  .  .  . 
Monticello  seems  to  me  now  a  great  way  off — almost  an¬ 
other  world,  I  hear  from  there  so  seldom;  hut  I  do  not  for¬ 
get  my  three  years’  home  and  I  know  that  those  three  years 
have  wonderfully  modified  my  life  since. 

It  seems  strange  to  he  teaching  what  I  used  to  learn  of 
you.  I  have  now  the  class  in  Mental  Philosophy,  composed 
of  graduates,  and  every  one  of  them  really  fine  scholars; 
I  call  it  stud3dng  with  them,  rather  than  teaching.  We 
are  using  Haven’s  work.  Have  you  seen  it?  I  think  it 
very  well  arranged  and  more  simple  and  clear  than  such 
a  text-book  usually  is;  but  we  do  not,  of  course,  confine 
ourselves  to  it. 

I  have  been  reading  for  the  class  and  for  my  own  pleasure 
Sir  William  Hamilton’s  Lectures  on  Metaphysics.  I  find 
it  very  able,  clear  and  logical,  the  latter  to  a  fault,  per¬ 
haps.  .  .  .  Have  you  read  any  of  Robertson’s  Sermons? 
Scarcely  anything  that  I  have  read  of  late  is  so  inspiring 
and  suggestive.  His  religious  views  are  sometimes  strange, 
and  may  be  wrong;  but  you  feel  the  throbbing  of  a  noble 
Christian  heart  through  all.  It  never  was  a  serious  objec¬ 
tion  to  a  writer  in  my  mind  that  he  was  not  considered 
Orthodox.  I  am  half  inclined  to  believe  that  our  hope  is 
in  our  heresies;  certainly  it  must  be,  if  we  cannot  have 
freedom  of  thought  without  these.  The  so-called  heresies 
of  such  men  as  Bushnell  and  Maurice  have  not,  if  mortals 
can  judge,  hindered  the  growth  of  religion.  The  late 
acknowledged  change  in  the  views  of  Prof.  Huntington  of 
Cambridge  is  something  for  which  the  Christian  community 
is  very  grateful,  as  an  indication  of  greater  things  to 
come.  .  .  . 

I  have  felt  for  a  long  time  that  I  do  not  really  belong 
anywhere,  because  my  ideas  do  not  honestly  fit  into  any 
church  creed  that  I  know  .  .  .  and  I  think  I  only  want 
to  live  that  my  whole  being  may,  in  its  measure,  be  an 
utterance  of  God’s  good  and  loving  spirit. 

With  much  love 
Your  pupil  and  friend, 

Lucy  Laro(mi. 
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[To  Elizabeth  Whittier,  sister  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier] 

Norton,  Apr.  23,  1861. 

My  dear  Lizzie: 

'  How  many  times  in  these  fearful  days  I  have  thought 

;  of  you  both,  and  wished  I  could  speak  to  you !  At  such 

times  as  these,  we  want  to  look  into  the  faces  of  our  best 
j  friends,  to  assure  ourselves  that  there  is  reality  and  sta- 

I  bility  in  something.  Not  that  I  have  any  doubt  that  this 

struggle  will  yet  have  a  glorious  end,  but  it  U  so  strange 
to  live  in  a  revolution,  and  the  thought  of  bloodshed  is  so 
dreadful ! 

Yet,  although  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  think  of  the 
waste  of  noble  'and  precious  lives  which  must  result  from 
this  conflict,  unless  miracles  are  wrought  for  us; — although 
I  cannot  think  of  that  without  deenest  sorrow,  yet  it  seems 
as  if  my  whole  being  had  turned  from  peaceful  to  warlike. 
I  wish  I  were  a  man,  that  I  might  offer  my  life  for  my 
country;  I  have  urged  my  friends  to  go, — xVnd  I  will  work 
night  and  day,  if  it  is  needed,  for  the  success  of  our  cause ; — 
for  is  it  not  freedom’s,  and  truth’s  and  God’s? 

I  think  we  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  men  of  our 
state.  I  was  in  Boston  at  the  departure  of  the  Fifth  and 
the  Eighth  Eegiments  for  Washington,  and  found  myself 
cheering  them  off,  before  I  knew  it.  I  saw  men  who 
expected  to  be  called,  having  everything  that  was  dear  to 
leave,  yet  anxious  to  go,  and  to  be  among  the  first  although 
they  could  not  think  of  home  without  tears.  Such  men 
are  the  true  soldiers. 

I  know  you  do  not  believe  in  wars:  neither  do  I;  it  is 
barbarous,  it  is  hateful;  and  yet,  forced  upon  us  as  this  is, 
there  is  an  instinct  of  resistance  to  wrong  within  us  all, 
the  trumpet-call  of  Nature  itself,  that  drowns  at  once  all 
previous  beliefs  and  theories.  If  ever  there  was  a  cause 
for  fighting,  there  is  now;  and  I  am  not  sure  but  that  a 
bloody  struggle  would  be  most  humane,  as  it  would  be  brief. 
How  dreadful  to  be  speaking  so,  when  the  death  of  every 
soldier  who  falls  represents  mountains  of  heartbreak,  rivers 
of  desolation  everywhere ! 

We  have  given  up  school  for  a  day  and  a  half,  to  make 
shirts  for  our  soldiers.  Mr.  Wheaton  furnishes  the  material, 
three  hundred  yards  of  flannel,  which  will  be  made  up  and 
ready  for  use  tomorrow.  Our  pupils  from  Georgia  have 
left,  intending  to  return  to  their  friends,  but  I  fear  they 
cannot;  they  were  very  unhappy  here,  of  course,  and  we 
could  not  ask  them  to  stay. 
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I  think  that  we  are  most  in  danger  of  forgetting  our 
Highest  Trust  now  that  we  can  count  upon  troops  and 
treasures  without  limit.  We  women  will  he  greatly  to  blame 
if  we  forget  it,  since  we  can  only  arm  ourselves  with  faith 
and  prayer.  If  we  deserved  it,  I  believe  that  Grod  would 
confuse  the  counsels  of  the  rebels,  and  save  us  from  War, 
even  now.  It  is  not  too  much  to  ask  of  Him, — ^but  I  do 
not  know  what  bitter  lessons  He  sees  we  need.  He  is  still  the 
God  of  peace,  and  He  “scatters  those  who  delight  in  War.” 

How  doubly  beautiful  the  spring-flowers  seem  in  this  wild 
season!  Yesterday  I  went  out  and  found  violets  in  bloom. 

I  gathered  them  with  a  kind  of  fear — they  seemed  so  little 
at  home  with  the  thoughts  that  had  possessed  and  shaken 
me  so!  There  is  a  stern  reproof  in  this  peaceful  awaken¬ 
ing  of  Nature,  in  the  calm  beauty,  born  of  Love,  that  smiles 
out  of  all  things,  warmer  and  brighter  every  day.  But 
Nature  did  not  attain  her  present  peace  without  terrible 
convulsions,  without  long  conflicts  of  her  yet  unharmonized 
elements. 

Perhaps  I  shall  see  you  in  May  or  June;  I  may  go  to 
Newburyport  for  a  day  or  two.  I  hope  we  shall  have  clearer 
skies  before  them. 

Ever  with  love, 

Lucy  Larcom. 

Waterbury,  Conn.,  Nov.  29,  1862. 

My  dear  Miss  Fobes: 

...  I  found  at  the  close  of  the  last  school  year  at  Nor¬ 
ton  that  my  head  was  quite  too  tired  to  go  on  with  its  usual 
work  vdthout  the  risk  of  a  permanent  evil;  so  I  decided 
to  accept  a  friend’s  invitation,  and  pass  the  winter  here. 
I  am  in  a  very  quiet  family,  with  an  elderly  lady  who  will 
he  alone  most  of  the  time.  She  is  an  aunt  of  Miss  Eliza 
Holmes,  and  the  mother  of  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine,  who 
last  year  was  called  to  a  better  life.  .  .  . 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  write  this  winter.  I  shall  have  more 
leisure  than  I  have  ever  known,  probably.  ...  I  think 
I  made  a  mistake  in  taking  so  many  classes  which  required 
close  study;  History,  Literature,  and  Mental  Philosophy  all 
came  together,  any  one  of  which  one  might  spend  one’s 
whole  time  upon,  and  then  in  addition  I  corrected  all  the 
Compositions;  the  mechanical  labor  of  this  department  was 
very  wearisome,  but  I  was  interested  in  it,  and  established 
some  sort  of  system  in  the  matter  of  writing  which  was 
a  great  success. 
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If  I  return  to  Norton  I  shall  do  much  less  than  hereto¬ 
fore.  I  hardly  think  it  right  to  make  one’s  own  labors 
unprofitable,  through  working  the  mental  machinery  too 
hard. 

You  inquire  whether  I  have  kept  up  my  interest  in  paint¬ 
ing.  I  have  to  some  extent.  “Going  to  see  pictures”  is 
one  of  my  great  luxuries  in  Boston.  I  have  not  very  lately 
painted  anything  in  oils,  but  I  have  learned  the  use  of  pas¬ 
tels,  which,  by  the  way,  I  don’t  think  very  much  of,  and 
during  the  last  year  have  taken  studies  from  nature  in 
water-colors,  painting  some  flowers,  but  autumn  leaves 
chiefly.  With, this  I  am  more  fascinated  than  with  copy¬ 
ing  pictures.  Our  autumn  foliage  you  know  is  particularly 
splendid.  ...  I  was  in  Vermont,  near  Lake  Champlain, 
during  the  bright  days  of  October,  and  mountains  and 
forest  were  glorious  beyond  description.  ...  It  seemed  as 
if  Nature  had  returned  to  monotones  when  I  returned  to 
the  bleak  hills  of  my  sea-bordered  home. 

How  anxious  all  hearts  are  about  the  results  of  this  war! 
Anxious  in  various  ways;  there  is  venality,  petty  ambition 
in  the  army  and  among  politicians,  which  makes  me  heart¬ 
sick.  War  cannot  be  prolonged  in  the  way  this  is,  with¬ 
out  a  demoralized  people.  Yet  Providence  forbid  that  it 
should  and  before  its  great  purpose  is  accomplished!  Sla¬ 
very  must  and  will  be  overthrown,  or  else  our  nationality 
will,  I  firmly  believe,  for  this  conflict  is  other  than  as  we 
look  at  it.  It  is  a  holy  war  but  it  may  be  waged  in  an 
unholy  manner.  We  need  to  pray  for  pure  patriotism,  for 
a  real  love  of  right  and  freedom  to  he  kindled  in  all  hearts, 
more  than  for  success. 

Have  you  seen  the  “Picture  of  Hope,”  a  reprint  of  an 
English  work,  with  an  introduction  by  J.  G.  Whittier?  It 
is  a  deeply  spiritual  book,  complained  of  by  some  as  too 
mystical,  yet  I  doubt  whether,  with  my  tendencies,  I  should 
think  so.  I  value  it  for  its  introduction.  Mr.  Whittier 
and  his  sister  are  very  dear  friends  of  mine.  I  have  seen 
them  much  this  summer.  ...  I  remain  here  until  March 
probably. 

Aifectionately  yours, 

Lucy  Larcom. 
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[To  an  autograph  collector,  who,  like  many  others, 
thought  that  she  used  a  nom-de-plume.'\ 

Boston,  Jan.  2,  1869. 

Dear  Sir: 

A  friend  of  mine  says  that  the  motto  “Never  do  today 
what  you  can  put  off  until  tomorrow,”  saved  him  from  a 
great  deal  of  unnecessary  trouble  daily. 

I  have  not  been  acting  upon  this  motto  since  I  received 
your  note,  and  yet  I  do  not  know  but  my  delay  has  made 
response  unnecessary.  However  it  may  be,  I  am  happy  to 
comply  with  your  request;  and  I  sign  herewith  my  real 
and  only  name, 

Lucy  Larcom. 

Beverly  Farms,  Mass., 
June  1,  1874. 

Dear  Mr.  Gilman: 

I  meant  to  have  answered  your  note  earlier,  but  it  is  a 
busy  time  at  Bradford  just  now.  Miss  Johnson,  as  you 
perhaps  know,  has  gone  to  England  for  a  few  weeks’  change 
and  rest,  and  the  school  closes  on  the  17th.  I  escape  to 
mv  quiet  rooms  here  whenever  I  can. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  invitation.  I  should 
like  to  see  your  books  and  your  sisters,  and  if  I  am  in  Bos¬ 
ton  soon  I  will  call.  .  .  .  Your  notes  upon  Chaucer’s  works 
I  have  made  useful  with  my  class  in  Danvers  wliich  I  have 
on  Monday  evenings  on  my  way  back  to  school. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Lucy  Larcom. 

[To  one  of  the  Monticello  teachers] 

Bethel,  Me. 

Oct.  4,  1877. 

Dear  Miss  Eaton: 

.  .  .  The  hurry  and  close  application  through  the  warm 
weather  so  told  upon  my  health  that  since  then  all  writing 
has  been  a  great  burden. 

I  went  to  the  Anniversary  at  Norton,  but  found  it  a  great 
weariness,  the  day  being  intensely  hot  and  the  exercises  out 
of  doors  in  an  enormous  tent,  which  attracted  the  sun  fear¬ 
fully.  I  also  visited  New  Haven  that  June.  Prof.  Carter 
is  a  friend  of  mine  and  I  visited  his  family.  .  .  . 
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This  spring  I  went  with  a  friend  whose  daughter  gradu¬ 
ated  there,  to  Vassar  College.  I  was  much  pleased  with 
all  I  saw.  I  spent  a  little  time  with  Miss  Maria  Mitchell. 
My  friend’s  daughter  has  returned  to  devote  a  year  to 
Astronomy,  under  Miss  Mitchell. 

It  is,  as  you  say,  wearisome  to  head  and  nerves  to  live 
in  Xew  England — and  yet  I  should  find  it  hard  to  live  any¬ 
where  else.  Boston  I  find  particularly  to  draw  upon  one’s 
mental  life,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  live  there  moder¬ 
ately,  as  far  as  ideas  are  concerned.  I  have  tried  it  a  good 
deal,  but  I  always  find  that  I  understand  myself  and  my 
work  better  in  some  very  retired  situation,  away  from  the 
clash  of  theories.  I  can  do  my  own  private  thinking  a  great 
deal  better  so. 

The  necessity  of  working  has  continued  during  the  years 
I  have  been  so  tired,  and  I  have  prepared  two  little  com¬ 
pilations  of  summer  out-of-door  poetry  in  that  time;  “Eoad- 
side  Poems”  and  “Hillside  and  Seaside  in  Poetry.”  They 
match  Osgood’s  “Little  Classic”  series,  which  has  been  very 
popular. 

J  do  not  now  live  at  Beverly  Farms,  but  am  a  wanderer 
again.  My  belongings  are  with  my  sister  at  Beverly.  I 
have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mountains.  I  return 
next  week,  stopping  at  Portland  on  the  way.  ...  I  lately 
spent  three  nights  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington, 
with  high  enjoyment. 

.  .  .  Reading  now  tires  me  more  than  writing.  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  is  due  to  my  over-exertion  in  compiling  books.  In 
the  last  seven  years,  I  have  done  most  of  the  work  upon 
five.  I  wish  I  could  afford  a  whole  year  of  rest,  but  there 
are  various  reasons  why  I  cannot.  .  .  . 

Truly  your  friend, 

Lucy  Larcom. 

627  Tremont  Street, 
Boston,  Dec.  29,  1880. 

My  dear  Miss  Fobes: 

I  am  glad  my  “Wild  Roses”  were  fragrant  to  you.  .  .  . 
They  are,  as  I  suggested,  for  my  friends  alone,  and  hold¬ 
ing  them  in  that  light,  I  really  thought  them  too  good  for 
the  critics  to  take  and  tear  to  pieces,  as  if  that  were  what 
they  were  made  for,  when  they  did  not  grow  for  them  at 
all.  That  is  the  meaning  of  the  dedication. 

The  poems  themselves  I  cannot  call  work;  they  just  grew. 
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out  of  my  tired  hours,  a  great  many  of  them,  a  relief  from 
real  work,  and  real  fatigue.  For  I  have  suffered  these  later 
years  from  that  common  disease  in  New  England,  an  over¬ 
worked  brain.  I  have  been  idle  a  great  deal,  in  consequence. 
All  through  the  summer  weather  I  now  stop  or  write  only 
when  I  feel  like  it,  leaving  the  vexations  of  what  and  where¬ 
withal  to  solve  themselves  as  they  may;  for  I  have  never 
been  successful  in  the  sense  of  growing  rich  by  writing. 
Verses  seldom  make  money  for  anybody,  but  T  have  lived, 
and  have  found  friends  and  was  fortunately  born  without 
the  capacity  of  troubling  myself  much  about  the  future, 
and  I  feel  that  I  am  “better  off”  than  money  could  make 
me.  In  fact,  I  take  life  so  easily,  most  of  my  friends  sup¬ 
pose  I  am  rich — and  I  am,  but  far  beyond  their  dream 
for  me. 

I  still  have  a  little  to  do  with  schools,  or  a  lecture  here 
and  there,  but  you  know  I  never  thought  it  was  my  calling 
to  teach.  .  .  . 

Yours  affectionately, 

Lucy  Larcom. 

637  Tremont  St., 

Dec.  29,  1881. 

I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  editor  and  publishers 
of  the  Traveller  for  their  liberality  in  regard  to  my  poem. 
It  is  true  that  it  grew  longer  than  I  intended,  when  I 
named  the  price,  but  a  bargain  is  a  bargain,  and  I  expected 
to  abide  by  mine.  Such  things  make  me  feel  as  if  the 
millenium  were  not  so  far  off,  after  all. 

I  am  grateful  of  this  evidence  that  my  verses  were  satis¬ 
factory.  .  .  . 

Truly  yours, 

Lucy  Larcom. 


Beverly,  Mass.,  Dec.  18,  1884. 

My  dear  Miss  Fobes: 

...  I  am  getting  to  my  usual  strength  and  am  con¬ 
templating  more  work  than  before.  What  it  vdll  be  I  do 
not  yet  decide. 

An  urgent  request  came  to  me  today  to  go  to  Lowell, 
and  do  what  I  could  among  the  mill  girls  there.  You 
know  I  began  my  education  in  the  Lowell  mills,  before  I 
went  IVest. 
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I  want  to  be  where  I  can  be  most  helpful,  and  I  have 
never  arrived  where  it  would  do  for  me  to  lie  upon  mv  oars. 
My  pen  has  not  brought  me  what  they  call  a  competence, 
but  if  I  am  still  competent  to  work,  that  is  far  better.  I 
think  one  who  writes  should  always  do  something  besides 
writing.  We  need  to  be  brought  into  close  contect  with 
our  kind,  to  serve  them  well.  Still,  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
am  the  person  for  the  work  wanted  at  Lowell.  The  idea 
is  to  do  something  evenings  in  a  literary  and  social  way, 
and  so  bring  up  the  standard  of  living  which  has  sadly 
fallen. 

My  poems  are  just  issued  in  a  (nearly)  complete  edition. 

I  should  like  to  send  you  a  copy,  but  some  singular  blun¬ 
ders  on  the  cover  and  within  are  to  be  corrected  before  I 
give  it  much  circulation.  .  .  . 

Yours  with  love, 

Lucy  Larcom. 

[On  receiving  a  picture  of  the  Jungfrau.] 

Beverly,  Mass.,  Jan.  16,  1885. 

My  dear  Miss  Fobes: 

I  am  deeply  touched  by  your  beautiful  gift,  which  has 
just  arrived.  It  brings  back  my  Western  life  so  vividly — 
the  girls  who  painted  together,  and  the  hints  you  gave  us, 
and  all  my  artistic  ambitions! 

Ah,  my  dear  friend,  you  opened  to  me  my  first  visions 
of  mountain  summits  in  many  ways!  Heights  I  have  not 
scaled  that  yet  tempt  me  on,  and  will  forever!  And  this 
little  picture  brings  all  those  glorious  impulses  back,  and 
I  know  that  my  past  is  not  gone,  but  is  only  greatened  into 
the  immortal  future!  .  .  . 

I  have  been  ill,  and  am  still  hardly  able  to  sit  up.  It 
was  a  sudden  violent  attack  which  prostrated  me  entirely, 
just  before  Christmas,  so  that  the  whole  season  has  passed 
like  a  dream  to  me. 

I  was  going  to  send  you  a  volume  of  my  poems — I  am  go¬ 
ing  to,  as  soon  as  I  am  well  enough  to  see  to  it.  The  por¬ 
trait  in  the  new  edition  is  unsatisfactory  and  I  want  to 
substitute  a  photograph  in  the  copy  I  send  you.  It  is  not 
that  I  have  done  much  or  well ;  but  that  I  know  you  sjrmpa- 
thize  with  my  aspirations. 

Yours  with  love  and  gratitude, 

Lucy  Larcom. 
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Beverly,  Mass. 

July  20, ■  1885. 

My  dear  Miss  Fobes: 

With  this  I  am  going  to  send  you  a  sketch  of  Wheaton 
Seminary,  which  I  have  just  written.  I  was  there  from 
six  to  seven  years  after  my  return  from  the  West  and  I 
always  felt  that  the  best  I  gave  that  school  was  what  you 
and  Monticello  Seminary  gave  me. 

I  know  that  the  course  was  both  lengthened  and  broad¬ 
ened  during  the  first  years  of  my  going  there,  and  that  my 
suggestions  were  taken  with  regard  to  introducing  a  more 
thorough  course  in  Mental  Philosophy,  embracing  its  his¬ 
tory  and  also  with  regard  to  making  the  study  of  History 
more  coherent  and  comprehensive.  English  composition  and 
English  Literature  were  my  especial  department,  but  I  had 
to  teach  many  subjects  besides.  In  fact,  I  left  much  of  my 
vigor  and  health  behind  me  there;  but  I  do  not  regret  it, 
nor  do  I  regret  that  others  reaped  where  I  sowed,  since 
the  school  has  stood  on  a  broader  foundation,  and  is  likely 
to  be  a  more  thorough  help  to  woman’s  education  for  what 
I  was  permitted  to  do. 

This  seems  like  boasting,  and  I  should  hardly  say  it  to 
any  one  but  you;  but  I  feel  that  I  owe  my  best  ideas  of 
education  to  you,  and  I  want  you  to  know  that  your  work 
was  not  thrown  away. 

I  am  notified  that  Monticello  will  have  a  Semi-Centennial 
Celebration  in  three  years,  and  that  I  am  wanted  to  do 
something  for  that.  Is  it  to  be  at  Godfrey?  I  suppose  so, 
of  course,  and  I  would  gladly  go  in  the  hope  of  seeing  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lucy  Larcom. 

Beverly,  Mass.,  July  10,  1890. 

My  dear  Miss  Fobes: 

There  is  no  one  to  whom  my  thoughts  turn  much  oftener 
than  to  you— certainly  in  my  best  moods  I  feel  that  you 
belong  to  my  life  as  those  friends  must  belong  to  each  other 
who  have  made  mutual  permanent  impress  upon  character. 
I  wonder  what  the  difference  would  have  been,  had  I  never 
known  j’ou.  Great,  I  am  sure.  The  mystery  of  life  touch¬ 
ing  life  seems  ever  greater  to  me.  ...  I  do  not  trouble 
myself  much  about  the  hereafter  because  I  feel  as  if  it  had 
begun  already. 

I  think  it  must  have  been  many  months  since  I  wrote  to 
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you.  I  meant  to  do  so  in  the  winter  when  I  sent  you  “Easter 
Gleams.”  That  little  book  gave  expression  to  much  that 
I  had  recently  felt  and  experienced.  For  many  years  I 
have  been  a  constant  attendant  at  Trinity  Church  when  in 
Boston,  and  the  result  has  been  that  I  found  myself  more 
at  home  in  the  Episcopal  Church  than  in  any  other,  and 
last  March  I  was  confirmed.  It  came  to  be  the  question 
with  me  whether  I  would  identify  myself  with  any  church. 

I  had  not  kept  up  my  connexion  with  the  Congregational 
because  of  doctrinal  differences.  I  could  not  sincerely  say 
that  I  believed  any  one  set  of  “Articles  of  Faith”  nor  have 
I  for  a  long  time  thought  it  right  that  people  should  pub¬ 
licly  give  assent  to  matters  which  every  separate  mind  must 
hold  differently.  ...  I  think  I  am  as  much  of  a  Puritan 
as  ever,  in  many  things.  The  old  memories  are  dear  to 
me  with  the  old  friends  and  I  can  worship  in  one  church 
as  well  as  in  another — only  I  think  it  better  to  have  one 
place  that  we  know  and  naturally  turn  to  as  home. 

I  suppose  this  would  never  have  come  about  had  I  not 
been  attracted  by  the  preaching  of  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks, 
whom  I  am  most  fortunate  in  being  able  to  count  among 
my  friends.  It  was  the  genuine  spirituality,  the  reality  of 
religion  as  he  holds  and  teaches  and  evidently  lives  it,  that 
made  me  feel  it  would  be  good  to  be  actively  in  the  Church 
again — indeed  that  it  would  not  be  right  to  stay  apart,  as 
I  had.  But  there  has  been  no  proselyting.  ...  I  love  the 
prayers  and  services,  but  it  is  still  strange  to  me  to  think 
of  myself  as  an  Episcopalian.  .  .  . 

Truly  yours, 

Lucy  Larcom. 

[To  her  sister,  Mrs.  Octavia  Parldiurst.] 

Beverly,  Mass.,  Aug.  2d,  1890. 

Dear  Octavia: 

I  have  received  a  nice  copy  of  the  “First  Class  Book” 
from  Lydia,  and  have  sent  the  lady  who  gave  it  one  of  my 
books,  not  the  “Girlhood,”  with  a  verse  or  two  and  my  auto¬ 
graph.  I  have  had  so  many  letters  about  that  “Girlhood” 
that  I  have  had  to  give  up  answering  any  until  I  am  rested. 
My  head  is  very  tired  indeed.  It  was  harder  work  than 
anv  one  would  think  a  little  book  like  that  could  be.  I  felt 
a  little  afraid  you  and  the  others  that  came  in  would  not 
like  to  have  your  names  mentioned,  but  the  younger  ones 
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were  together  so  much,  I  could  not  tell  my  own  story  with¬ 
out  you.  Sometime,  if  you  want  it,  I  will  give  you  a  copy 
like  Lydia’s  with  photographs  from  old  daguerreotypes  in 
it.  .  .  . 

The  talk  among  the  nieces  just  now  is  of  - ’s  engage¬ 

ment.  The  middle-aged  girls  seem  to  be  absconding  from 
the  single  ranks.  I  am  rather  glad  of  it,  for  I  was  always 
afraid  my  example  was  a  bad  one;  though  I  cannot  say  I 
am  sorry  I  have  persevered,  and  I  expect  I  shall  to  the 
end.  I  should  not  have  liked  it,  though,  if  I  had  not  had 
plenty  of  nieces  and  nephews. 

Your  affectionate  sister 

t  y  Lucy  Larcom. 

Beverly,  Mass.  Nov.  11,  1890 

My  dear  Miss  Fobes; 

It  gave  me  a  pang  to  think  that  perhaps  you  regretted 
my  new  Church  relations.  There  is  no  one  whom  I  more 
desire  should  be  satisfied  with  the  course  I  take  in  anything, 
than  you.  To  me  the  change  has  been  so  gradual  during 
a  period  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  that  I  scarcely  see 
any  in  myself.  ...  I  had  passed  through  years  of  spiritual 
struggle  which  few  knew  about.  My  questionings  began 
with  the  study  of  “Evidences  of  Christianity”  at  Monti- 
cello,  and  on  my  return  to  New  England,  I  had  to  go  down 
to  the  foundations  of  my  belief;  when  I  found  that  I  was 
distinctly  not  a  Calvinist.  ...  I  listened  to  everything  as 
we  do  in  Boston  anji  I  saw  on  listening  to  prominent  Radi¬ 
cals  that  I  was  further  from  them  than  from  all  the  rest. 
For  a  long  time  I  went  to  church  very  little,  soothing  my¬ 
self  with  the  delusion  that  I  could  be  a  better  Christian  by 
myself  alone.  .  .  .  Phillips  Brooks  took  us  all  captive — 
me  most  by  his  deep,  unsparing  sincerity  and  spirituality. 
Even  in  his  own  Church  I  scarcely  thought  of  him  as  an 
Episcopalian.  It  was  Christ  speaking  through  him,  only 
and  always.  I  did  not  dream  of  going  into  the  church  my¬ 
self,  but  I  tried  very  hard  to  get  back  to  my  old  Congre¬ 
gational  associations.  ...  I  absolutely  could  not  return 
without  falsehood  to  myself.  I  talked  with  Mr.  Brooks 
about  it,  but  he  does  no  proselyting.  He  only  said,  “You 
are  most  welcome,  if  you  can  come;  but  no  one  can  decide 
this  for  you.”  ... 

I  shall  never  be  “Church-y.”  It  is  not  in  my  nature. 
And  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  of  humanity, 
not  in  any  one  organization.  I^  doubt  if  I  do  any  especial 
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Church  work,  but  shall  go  on  with  what  I  am  doing  with 
a  more  entire  consecration  of  my  whole  being,  I  trust.  In¬ 
deed,  in  New  England,  Church  separation  fences  are  being 
taken  down  very  fast.  Christians  work  together  as  Chris¬ 
tians. 

Thankfully  yours, 

Lucy  Larcom. 

Dec.  22,  1890. 

My  dear  Miss  Fobes: 

...  I  have  so  long  accustomed  myself  to  thinking  of 
the  eternal  life  simply  as  the  sharing  of  the  Divine  Life, 
that  the  idea  of  never  endingness  seldom  occurs.  We  are 
either  in  God’s  life  or  out  of  it.  .  .  .  But  I  cannot  believe 
that  any  soul  is  irreclaimably  out  of  it.  That  has  been  a 
heresy  of  more  than  thirty  years  standing  with  me.  .  .  . 

I  love  to  think  of  the  great  spiritual  work  such  souls  as 
Phillips  Brooks,  for  instance,  will  be  employed  upon  here¬ 
after.  His  life  here  is  work — he  takes  hold  everywhere  as 
man  and  as  minister.  It  is  marvelous  to  us  who  are  some¬ 
what  near  him  and  look  on,  how  one  man  can  do  so  much. 

.  .  .  He  is  a  most  genial  friend  and  I  can  say  it  with  grati¬ 
tude  that  he  has  without  knowing  it  led  me  through  spiritual 
bewilderment.  .  .  . 

Yours  with  loyal  love, 

Lucy  Larcom. 

214  Columbus  Avenue, 
Jan.  30,  1891. 

Dear  Miss  Fobes: 

I  have  just  sent  to  the  printer  the  Ms.  of  a  little  book 
entitled  “As  it  is  in  Heaven,”  in  which  I  have  presump¬ 
tuously  touched  upon  many  deep  themes.  It  is  meant  to 
be  a  religious  book  —  and  for  anybody  who  is  thoughtful 
enough  to  care  for  it.  It  has  grown  in  my  mind  almost 
without  planning.  Subject  after  subject  came  up  until  it 
grew  to  twelve  chapters,  when  I  at  first  meant  it  only  for 
a  booklet.  .  .  .  The  only  friend  to  whom  I  have  read  it 
thinks  it  may  be  criticized  as  being  too  poetical,  but  that 
is  no  harm,  if  it  is  true,  and  if  it  will  be  a  real  inspiration 
to  anybody.  I  want  to  dedicate  it  to  you — to  “P.  F.”  as 
my  teacher  and  friend,  if  you  object  to  your  name  in  full. 
May  I? 

Affectionately  yours, 

Lucy  Larcom. 
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214  Coluinbus  Avenue,  Boston, 

I  March  16,  1891. 

Dear  Miss  Fobes :  The  little  book  is  just  out,  and  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  “P.  F.”  I  wish  it  were  better, — ^more  worthy  of 
your  pupil.  I  can  see  its  defects,  'now  that  it  is  in  print, 
as  I  could  not  before.  But  it  seerned  to  write  itself,  as  it 
went  along,  suggesting  its  own  p4n,  for  I  began  without 
any  excepting  the  wish  to  impress!  and  develop  the  truth. 
...  In  this  little  volume  I  only  meant  to  suggest  thoughts 
to  others  who  might  read  mine — to  keep  alive  the  certainty 
that  the  invisible  is  th.!  only  real  Ijife,  and  that  it  is  throb¬ 
bing  through  nature  and  all  our  Imman  relations  continu¬ 
ally.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  j'eally  felt  that,  we  could 
not  be  selfish  and  narrow  and  small  and  superficial.  .  .  . 

There  may  be  a  delay  of  a  few  days  in  getting  a  copy 
of  the  book  to  you.  I  want  to  send  one  in  a  more  durable 
cover  than  the  white  Easter  one  I — which  is  very  pretty, 
however.  1 

Some  copies  of  the  book,  early  'ones,  had  a  sad  blunder 
in  the  last  chapter.  The  conclusion  of  the  previous  one 
was  printed  into  the  middle  of  the  last,  making  it  strange 
and  incoherent.  In  the  wrong  ones  the  11th  chapter  ends 
with  the  words  “coherent,  and  strong,  and  immortal.”  Do 
not  let  your  friends  purchase  such  a  one.  The  mistake  was 
not  discovered  until  the  book  was  beyond  my  reach.  Pos¬ 
sibly  it  would  not  be  noticed  by  4very  one — ^but  I  am  very 
sorry  about  it,  for  my  own  sake.  Tt  is  the  pages  from  137 
to  141  that  were  put  in  the  wroiig  place. 

I  Thankfully  yjours, 

i  I  Lucy  Larcom. 

Beverly,  Mass.,  May  31,  1891. 
My  dear  Miss  Fobes:  ' 

...  I  have  felt  very  sad  about  Mr.  Brooks  exchanging 
a  minister’s  place  for  a  Bishop’s,  but  I  suspect  that  some 
change  was  needed  for  him.  He  has  worked  too  hard  in 
his  parish,  and  he  is  a  man  who  would  never  stop ;  he  would 
drop  in  the  harness  first.  A  Bishop’s  work  is  not  easier, 
but  it  is  different;  and  a  new  field  would  be  more  welcome 
to  him  than  rest;  sometimes  it  is  just  the  rest  needed. 

Ten  years  ago  I  should  have  said  that  the  Episcopal 
Church  was  nothing  to  me — ^that  I  could  never  enter  it. 
Yet  I  am  in  it,  and  I  love  it  for  its  breadth  and  depth.  .  .  . 
A  certain  element  cannot  be  avoided.  Of  course  there  are 
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narrow  people  here  as  everyvfhere,  I  suppose.  But  there 
is  something  absurd  in  their  laying  down  their  dictum  for 
a  man  like  Phillips  Brooks,  who  looks  far  over  their  heads 
into  the  eternal  issues  of  things. 

Of  course  his  place  in  his '  church  cannot  be  filled ;  we 
all  feel  that.  But  he  will  preach  to  us  sometimes,  and  he 
will  not  go  away  from  Boston.  Everybody  will  claim  him 
now,  as  their  Massachusetts  jBishop.  I  talked  with  him 
about  it  the  other  day.  I  tpink  he  is  happy,  seeing  the 
hand  of  God  in  it,  for  he  did  i  not  expect  to  be  elected.  .  .  . 

Yours  most  affectionately, 

j  Lucy  Larcom. 

■  Moosilauke  Mountain 
!  Breezy  Point,  N.  H. 

!  September  6,  1891. 

Mv  dear  Miss  Fobes: 

I  have  been  up  here  on  my  favorite  mountain-top  for 
two  weeks,  most  of  the  time  !in  clouds  and  mist,  but  quite 
contented,  'for  I  have  books  and  writing  materials  with 
me.  .  .  .  How  glad  I  am  that  I  can  speak  to  you  as  to  a 
very  few  others,  out  of  my  heart  and  soul,  of  the  things 
I  care  for  most.  ' 

The  question  you  bring  up  of  the  suffering  and  sin  among 
beings  whom  God  hath  created  and  its  eternal  bearings, 
is  almost  the  most  difficult  problem  we  encounter.  My  solu¬ 
tion  of  it  has  for  a  long  timie  been  this:  that  we  are  God’s 
children  sent  here  to  begin  our  education,  which,  since  He 
is  eternal,  must  be  an  eternal  one.  If  we  will  not  improve 
our  opportunities  here,  we  must  be  sent  to  a  lower  school 
when  we  leave  this  world.  ...  .  If  I  believed  in  the  hell 
I  was  taught  in  my  childhood,  I  should  be  hopelessly  op¬ 
pressed  and  bewildered.  .  .  . 

I  have  begun  another  little  book — it  cannot  be  completed 
until  another  year — which  is  growing  around  the  thought 
of  the  living  Presence  of  Christ.  Such  light  as  has  come 
to  me  I  want  to  give  to  others  before  I  die.  .  .  .  I  am 
going  back  towards  the  last  of  September.  It  requires  more 
than  a  month  of  absence  to  escape  hay-fever.  .  .  . 

Always  faithfully  yours, 

Lucy  Larcom. 
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Beverly,  Mass.,  June  21,  1892. 

My  dear  Miss  Fobes: 

I  have  been  away  and  find  upon  my  return  the  book  of 
selections  from  George  Eliot,  which  I  shall  enjoy  very  much. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  make  such  a  book,  because  most  readers 
overlook  the  wise  thoughts  scattered  through  a  story.  I 
do  not  find  George  Eliot  easy  reading,  but  it  always  pays 
to  read  her. 

We  are  suffering  from  the  continuous  heat  in  New  Eng¬ 
land — so  unusual  here  in  June.  I  was  not  made  for  hot 
weather.  It  wilts  me  at  once.  And  it  is  inconvenient  just 
now,  as  I  have  many  ihings  to  do  which  require  strength. 

...  I  have  several  rooms  in  my  brother’s  house,  and  I 
find  much  room  one  of  the  necessities  of  my  life.  I  want 
the  winds  from  every  point  of  the  compass  to  visit  me  freely. 

I  have  been  invited — urged  to  go  to  Philadelphia  in  the 
autumn  to  read  or  lecture  in  Miss  Judkins’  school.  Do 
you  know  of  it?  I  have  not  consented.  ...  A  Philadel¬ 
phia  paper  (Episcopal)  in  noticing  the  “Unseen  Friend” 
says  there  is  “no  Christ  in  the  book,”  for  there  is  nothing 
in  it  about  His  “substitutionary  work.”  You  see  it  is  not 
Calvinism  alone  that  is  intolerant  of  thought  expressed  in 
new  forms. 

Yours  with  love, 

Lucy  Larcom. 

Beverly,  Mass.,  Oct.  16,  1892. 

Dear  Miss  Fobes: 

The  summer  has  passed  so  strangely,  I  do  not  recall 
things  well.  I  went  away  in  August  feeling  quite  ill,  and 
before  three  weeks  had  passed,  was  called  down  from  the 
mountains  by  tidings  of  the  death  of  our  beloved  poet  and 
my  almost  life-long  friend,  Whittier.  His  years  were  ripe, 
but  he  was  one  of  those  whose  friends  are  never  ready  to 
spare  them  out  of  their  lives.  And  he  does  not  leave  us. 

I  had  a  strong  feeling  of  his  presence  on  the  mountain¬ 
side  before  I  knew  of  his  death.  He  seemed  to  •  speak  to 
me  as  he  passed  on.  For  several  years  I  had  met  him  but 
rarely;  when  we  did  meet  it  was  on  the  highest  ground. 

His  conversation  was  always  in  Heaven,  though  he  did  not 
disdain  earth;  its  sorrows,  its  needs  and  its  joys  were  near 
his  heart. 

I  have  had  another  loss  which  comes  nearer  yet  —  my 
dearest  sister  Emeline,  whom  you  may  recall  as  Mrs.  Spauld- 
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ing  of  Woodburn,  Ill.,  where  her  husband  preached  when 
I  was  at  Monticello.  It  was  like  losing  part  of  my  own 
life  to  have  her  go  away — hut  she  draws  my  heart  on  into 
the  imseen. 

I  told  you  of  a  little  collection  of  my  hymns.  It  is  to 
be  issued  under  the  very  title  Randolph  used.  He  did  not 
ask  leave  of  me  for  name  or  use  of  poem,  and  I  did  not 
know  of  it  for  years.  The  title  seemed  to  be  the  best  I 
could  find,  and  the  book  will  be  published  in  a  few  days, 
as  a  companion  to  the  recent  prose  volumes  you  know  of. 
I  shall  send  you  a  copy. 

Yours  always, 

Lucy  Larcom. 

214  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston, 
Dec.  30,  1892. 

My  dear  Miss  Fobes: 

If  I  had  been  well  enough  I  think  I  should  have  visited 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  this  winter,  but  my  trouble 
has  been  serious  and  protracted — I  suppose  I  shall  never 
wholly  recover  from  it,  as  it  is  without  much  doubt  an 
organic  derangement  of  the  heart’s  action,  chronic,  I  fear, 
but  aggravated  now  by  lung  complications.  ...  I  am  ly¬ 
ing  on  my  oars,  as  to  writing — doing  nothing  but  what  I 
must.  An  idle  winter  may  bring  me  into  tolerable  working 
order  again.  Of  course  I  cannot  afford  to  let  my  pen  rest 
entirely,  and  there  are  words  I  want  to  say,  very  much, 
before  I  die.  .  .  . 

I  am  reading  the  Life  of  Mark  Hopkins,  by  my  friend 
President  Carter  of  Williams  College,  who  has  just  sent  it 
to  me.  ...  I  have  not  thought  of  the  resemblance  between 
Whittier  and  Fenelon,  but  I  know  that  my  friend  was  an 
earnest  admirer  of  the  letters.  You  know  his  “Chapel  of 
the  Hermits,” 

“White-robed  walked  Francois  Fenelon?” 

My  three  little  books  are  sold  together  in  a  box,  all  bound 
in  white,  and  they  can  each  be  had  in  morocco,  I  believe. 
They  tell  me  the  sales  of  the  “Beautiful  Gate”  have  been 
quite  good.  I  have  felt  that  “The  Unseen  Friend”  might 
be  the  most  useful  of  the  three,  as  it  touches  the  questions 
of  the  times — of  all  times. 

Your  friend, 

Lucy  Larcom. 

[Miss  Larcom  died  April  17,  1893,  in  Boston.] 
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Petition,  Nov.  22,  1752,  to  the  General  Court  of  Robert 
Hooper,  Jr.,  of  Marblehead,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  the 
rest  of  the  heirs  of  J oseph  Swett,  late  of  said  Marblehead, 
Merchant,  deceased,  that  some  time  last  Spring  the  Hon¬ 
orable  Thomas  Berry  Esquire  Judge  of  the  Probate  of 
Wills  &c.  in  said  County  appointed  and  Impowered  A 
Committee  of  Five  Freeholders  to  Assign  and  set  oil  to 
Mary  Sanders  Widow  of  said  Joseph  her  Dower  in  his 
Estate;  That  the  said  Committee  in  Pursuance  of  that 
Trust,  for  want  of  a  Correct  Survey  of  the  Farm  of  about 
Eighty  nine  Acres,  (parcell  of  said  Estate)  Erred,  in  that 
they  assigned  .and  set  off  to  her  thirty  four  Acres  and 
twenty  Poles,  whereas  they  had  agreed  that  thirty  Acres 
and  half  on  the  South  Westerly  Side  of  said  Farm  (where 
the  same  was  laid)  was  sufficient  for  her  Dower,  in  the 
whole  Estate  of  said  Joseph,  as  will  appear  by  the  Certifi¬ 
cate  of  Mr.  Nathan  Bowen  (hereto  annexed)  who  was 
Chairman  of  said  Committee,  so  that  by  reason  of  the 
Error  aforesaid  the  heirs  of  the  said  Joseph  will  suffer 
the  loss  of  the  annual  Improvement  of  three  Acres  and 
about  a  hundred  Poles  of  the  best  part  of  said  Farm  (and 
of  Considerable  Value  )  during  the  Life  of  the  said  Mary, 
and  although  the  said  Committee  were  afterwards  by  a 
Survey  of  the  Premises,  convinced  of  their  said  Error, 
and  would  have  corrected  the  same  had  it  been  in  their 
Power,  yet  they  haveing  made  their  Report  to  the  Judge 
it  could  not  be  done,’’  etc.  Ordered  corrected. 

—Vol  18,  p.  875. 

Nathan  Bowen’s  certificate,  dated  Marblehead,  Novem¬ 
ber  21,  1752,  of  his  division  of  the  farm. 

—Vol.  18,  p.  877. 
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“William  Shirley  Esquire  Captain  General  and  Gover- 
nour  in  Chief  in  and  over  his  Majesty’s  Province  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England. 

(Seal)  To  Samuel  Hooper  Mariner  Greeting 

“Trusting  in  your  Faithfulness  and  Ability  I  do  hereby 
appoint  you  Master  of  the  Sloop  Diamond  taken  up  as  an 
Express  Vessel  to  carry  my  Letters  to  Annapolis  Royal; 
Hereby  requiring  the  Company  of  Seamen  belonging  to 
the  Sloop  to  obey  you  as  Master,  and  you  to  follow  such 
Orders  as  you  shall  receive  from  me 

“Given  under  my  Hand  and  Seal  at  Boston  the  16th 
Day  of  September,  1746 

“William  Shirley.” 

“Province  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay 
“By  his  Excellency  the  Governour 
“To  Samuel  Hooper  Master  of  the  Sloop  Diamond 
“You  are  hereby  directed  forthwith  to  proceed  in  the 
Sloop  Diamond  whereof  you  are  Master  to  Annapolis 
Royal  taking  proper  Care  in  your  way,  to  gain  what  In¬ 
telligence  you  can  of  any  French  Ships  or  other  Vessels 
that  may  be  in  the  Bason  there  or  be  cruizing  near  that 
Coast,  that  so  you  may  not  unwarily  fall  into  their  hands ; 
yet  to  reach  Annapolis  with  all  Speed  if  it  may  be  done 
without  great  Hazard;  you  must  take  Notice  that  his 
Majestys  Ships  Chester  and  Shirley  are  at  Annapolis 
Royal  and  there  may  be  other  English  Vessels  there. 

“Upon  your  Arrival  there,  you  must  deliver  my  Letters 
to  the  Honorable  Paul  Mascarene  Esquire  Lieutenant 
Governour  of  said  Place,  or  to  the  Commander  in  Chief 
on  the  Place,  and  after  he  has  delivered  his  Answers  to 
you,  make  the  best  of  your  way  back  to  Boston. 

“Given  under  my  Hand  at  Boston  the  16th  Day  of 
September  1746 

“William  Shirley.” 

“Basse  terre  Saint  Christophers 
“My  dear  26th  November  1746 

“I  Hope  these  few  Lines  will  find  you  in  good  Health 
as  thank  god  I  am  at  present.  I  was  taken  the  16th  Octo¬ 
ber  off  Cape  Sables  by  a  French  Ship  Called  Le  H - 
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of  22  guns  but  was  retaken  by  the  Grey  Hound  privateer 
of  new  york  Captain  Jeffrey  who  Brought  us  in  here  the 
13th  Instant.  I  have  taken  My  Passage  in  a  sloop  for 
Philadelphia  Captain  Christian  who  will  sail  tomorrow 
I  hope  soone  to  have  the  Pleasure  of  seeing  you  most  of 
the  people  are  Coming  home  with  me  the  rest  are  gone  to 
Estatia  and  hope  will  be  home  soon  My  love  and  service 
to  all  friends  Especially  mr.  Barnard  and  spouse 

“I  remain,  My  dear 

“your  Loving  Husband  till  Death 

“Samuel  Hooper. 

“my  Love  to  my  Children  who  I  hope  are  well.” 

Addressed:  Captain  Samuel  Hooper,  In  Marblehead, 
these.” 

(See  Letters  of  William  Shirley,  vol.  1,  pp.  373-6,  for 
deposition  of  Benjamin  Seally  and  William  Furness  of 
Marblehead,  as  to  same,  from  British  Museum,  Add.  Mss. 
32710.381) 

Petition  to  the  General  Court,  March  27,  1754,  of 
Eunice  Hooper  of  Marblehead,  widow:  “Your  petitioners 
husband  Samuel  Hooper  who  is  now  deceased  in  the  month 
of  September  1746  was  Employed  by  your  Excellency  to 
go  as  an  Express  to  Annapolis  Koyal  in  the  Sloop  Dia¬ 
mond  one  half  of  which  was  owned  by  himself  And  that 
soon  after  his  Retume  from  Annapolis  Your  Excellency 
saw  fit  to  Employ  and  send  him  out  in  said  Sloop  as  a 
Spy  (when  the  Advice  came  of  the  French  Fleets  design 
Against  Annapolis  Royal)  with  Letters  directed  to  Ad¬ 
miral  Lestock  giving  him  Information  of  the  bad  Con¬ 
dition  of  the  French  Fleet  and  orders  to  speak  to  every 
Vessell  he  saw 

“That  your  petitioners  said  husband  According  to  Your 
Excellency’s  orders  proceeded  in  said  Sloop  on  said  De¬ 
sign  and  Sometime  after  he  had  been  out  in  the  Evening 
he  Espyed  a  Humber  of  Ships  Apprehending  them  to  be 
the  English  Fleet  and  thereupon  bore  away  to  Speak  with 
them  but  to  his  Surprize  when  he  came  up  to  them  he 
found  they  were  French  Ships  who  took  him  and  made 
prize  of  his  Vessell  That  upon  their  Opening  his  Excel¬ 
lency’s  Packett  directed  to  Admiral  Lestock  Informing 
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him  what  a  Condition  the  said  French  Fleet  was  in  they 
fearing  that  the  English  ships  were  just  upon  their  backs 
imme^ately  dispersed  and  Made  the  best  of  their  Way 
home  by  means  whereof  Your  petitioner  humbly  Con¬ 
ceives  Annapolis  Royall  was  Saved  from  falling  into  the 
Enemys  hands  as  also  many  of  the  Maritime  Ports  of  this 
Province 

“That  your  petitioners  said  husband  was  Afterwards 
retaken  by  an  English  privateer  and  Carried  into  Saint 
Christophers  and  on  his  passage  here  was  lost.  And  as 
your  petitioner  nor  her  husband  ever  Received  any  pay 
for  the  hire  of  said  Vessell  nor  for  her  husbands  and  Ser¬ 
vants  Wages  for  the  Services  aforesaid  nor  for  his  half 
part  of  said  Sloop  taken  as  aforesaid 

“She  therefore  humbly  prays  Your  Excellency  and 
Honours  to  take  the  premises  into  your  most  just  and  wise 
Consideration  and  to  Grant  her  such  a  Sum  of  Money  for 
her  late  husbands  Services  aforesaid  and  for  his  half  part 
of  said  Sloop  as  shall  be  Judged  Equitable  or  Grant  her 
such  further  or  other  Relief  in  the  premises  As  in  your 
Great  Wisdom  You  shall  see  Meet.” 

“In  the  House  of  Representatives,  April  19th,  1754. 
Voted  that  the  Sum  of  Sixty  Six  pounds  Thirteen  shil¬ 
lings  and  four  pence  be  paid  out  of  the  Province  Treasury 
and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Simon  Broad- 
street  of  Marblehead  and  by  him  to  be  Applyed  as  he  in 
descretion  shall  Judge  best  for  the  Use  and  benefit  of  the 
Petitioner  And  her  Children. 

—Vol.  65,  pp.  23-28. 

Rev.  Mr.  Bradstreet  refused  the  trust  and  Dec.  18, 
1754,  John  Tasker  was  appointed  to  pay  one  Third  Part 
to  the  said  Eunice  and  the  other  two  Third  Parts  to  the 
Guardian  of  the  Children  of  Samuel  Hooper. 

— Vol.  19,  p.  231. 

Mr.  John  Shepperd  to  Alexander  Watts,  Dr.:  Marble¬ 
head,  Mar.  6,  1753,  to  3  pair  of  mittens  and  Baze  to 
line  them,  5s.  4d. ;  Baze  and  a  pair  of  nippers.  Is.  9j4d. ; 
1  pair  of  Stockings,  3s.  4d. ;  Gallon  of  Rum  Given;  2 
quarts  of  Molasses,  1  pound  of  Sugar,  Is.  lOJ^d. ;  May 
17,  1  ounce  of  thread,  6Hd. ;  yarn  and  Buttons,  and  to 
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pay  a  woman  for  mending  of  his  cloaths,  2s.  O'/id. ; 
1-2  ounce  of  thread,  1  Gallon  of  Kum,  2  quarts 

of  Molasses,  4s.  6i4d. ;  June  25,  humspun  cloath  and 
mending  and  washing,  thred,  4s.;  1  Gallon  of  Rum,  2 
quarts  of  molasses,  4s.  6i/^d. ;  Aug.  5,  Corsey  and  thread 
and  mending  of  Britches,  2s. ;  21,  to  1-4  yard  humspun, 

1  ounce  of  thread.  Is.  2j4d. ;  1-2  ounce  of  yarn,  1  pint  of 
Rum,  7Vid. ;  27,  to  a  mugg,  4d. ;  1  Gallon  Rum,  2  Quarts 
of  Molasses,  4s.  6j4d. ;  Sept.  23,  to  mending  and  washing 
of  cloathes,  2s.  l^d. ;  1  pair  of  stockings,  1  pair  Shoos, 

1  pair  Garters,  1  pair  Buckles,  13s.  8%d. ;  1  Gallon  Rum, 

2  Quarts  Molasses,  4s.  6V2d. ;  1-8  of  Corsey,  1  ounce  of 
thred  and  washing,  2s.  6%d;  total,  £2.  19s.  10%d. 

Court  Record,  Superior,  Salem,  15  Oct.  1754,  Alex¬ 
ander  Watts  of  Marblehead,  merchant,  appellant,  versus 
John  Shepherd  of  Boston,  cordwainer,  appellee,  from 
Inferior,  Salem,  March  last,  where  appellant  was  plain¬ 
tiff,  in  that  on  March  1st,  Shepherd  owing  Watts  £3-3-414 
goods  sold,  according  to  VTit,  neglects  payment.  Judg¬ 
ment  rendered  for  Shepherd,  appealed  to  Superior,  Ips¬ 
wich,  June  last,  and  continued  to  this  term  and  judgment 
granted  by  default. 

Province  of  the  ) 

Massachusetts  Bay)  To  his  Excellency  William  Shirley 
Esquire  Captain  General,  Governour  and  Commander  in 
Chief  in  and  over  the  Province  aforesaid  The  Honourable 
his  Majestys  Council  and  House  of  Representatives  in 
General  Court  Assembled,  October  17th,  1754. 

Petition  of  John  Shepard  of  Boston,  Oct.  17,  1754,  to 
the  General  Court:  “That  the  the  said  Alexander’s  sole 
and  only  cause  of  action  against  the  Petitioner  was  sun- 
drys  supplyed  the  Petitioners  Servant,  without  the  Peti¬ 
tioners  knowledge  or  Consent,  and  for  which  the  Petitioner 
never  promised  him  any  Payment,  or  even  thought  him¬ 
self  liable  to  Pay  and  accordingly  engaged  ]\Ir.  Benjamin 
Kent  Attorney  at  Law  to  appear  and  Defend  the  said 
Action,  and  the  said  Mr.  Kent  accordingly  promised  the 
Petitioner  to  undertake  the  same,  and  at  the  same  time 
told  him  he  need  not  concern  himself  any  further  therein, 
the  Cause  being  clear  against  the  said  Alexander,  but  by 
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reason  of  the  said  Mr.  Kent  has  for  some  months  past 
been  at  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  at  his  Departure 
never  acquainted  the  Petitioner  that  he  must  attend  the 
said  Court,  and  the  Petitioner  being  intirely  ignorant  of 
the  nature  of  those  Courts,  and  of  the  time  of  their  Sit¬ 
ting — he  was  Defaulted  and  so  lost  the  advantage  of  mak¬ 
ing  his  Defence  and  acquitting  himself  of  said  groundless 
and  vexatious  Action.”  Request  that  execution  be  stayed. 

John  Vickery,  James  Dennis  and  John  Williams  of 
lawful  age  testify  “that  in  the  month  of  March  A.  D. 
1753  Captain  Alexander  Watts  hired  a  Servant  of  one 
John  Shepard  of  Boston  to  go  in  the  Schooner  wherein 
they  went  a  fishing  to  Catch  and  that  the  said  Servant  was 
lousy  and  had  not  Cloaths  sufiicient  to  proceed  to  Sea 
that  he  had  but  one  shirt  and  one  pair  of  Breeches  made 
of  Cotton  and  Wool  Cloth  without  lining  the  Cloth  such 
as  Fishermens  Shirts  are  generally  made  of.  That  they 

desired  one  George  -  to  inform  his  master  of  his 

want  of  Cloaths  but  they  never  heard  that  his  Master  sup¬ 
plied  him,  that  these  deponents  refused  to  go  in  the  Ves¬ 
sel  unless  the  said  Servant  was  better  Cloathed  That 
they  would  not  send  any  person  to  Sea  so  naked  as  the  said 
Servant  was  that  he  had  no  mittens  and  but  one  pair  of 
stockens,  that  he  was  unable  to  do  his  duty  by  reason  of 
his  being  so  badly  Cloathed  That  they  have  seen  the 
Account  that  Captain  Watts  sued  said  Shepherd  upon  (as 
he  saith)  amounting  to  about  Three  pounds  and  they  think 
that  all  the  Articles  therein  mentioned  were  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  said  Servant  and  upon 
the  whole  think  they  were  much  short  of  what  was  suffi¬ 
cient  to  enable  him  to  stand  the  Deck  and  to  do  his  Duty 
as  a  Fisherman.”  Sworn  at  Marblehead,  Feb.  3,  1755, 
before  John  Tasker,  Justice  Peace.  Council  granted  writ 
of  review.  — Vol.  44,  pp.  14-23. 

Petition  of  a  number  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
the  Town  of  Marblehead,  Feb.  21,  1755,  for  themselves, 
and  in  behalf  of  said  town,  “who  are  affected  by  a  Resolve, 
they  are  Informed  passed  said  Court  in  their  present 
Session,  laying  an  Embargo  on  all  fishing  Vessels,  till  the 
15th  of  March  next,  begs  leave  to  show  the  disadvantages 
thereof,  in  the  following  Instances: 
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“First,  The  Labour  of  a  Number  of  useful  Men  now 
in  Readiness  to  depart  on  their  Voyages,  and  who  during 
that  time  can  have  no  other  Employments  will  be  lost, 
their  Provisions  laid  in  Exhausted,  their  Spirits  sunk, 
(this  Restraint  being  Sudden  and  IJnexpected)  and  Espec¬ 
ially  as  it  is  a  Season  of  the  Year  in  which,  they  for  many 
Years  have  been  Employed  with  the  greatest  Advantage, 
the  Produce  of  their  Labour  at  that  time,  more  than  any 
other,  furnishing  them  with  the  Means  to  Support  their 
famylies,  and  discharge  their  Debts. 

“Secondly,  their  going  out  so  early,  can  be  attended 
with  no  such  hast  or  Inconvenience,  as  they  are  informed 
is  complained  of,  as  in  this  Voyage  they  seldom  stop  on 
our  own  Banks,  but  proceed  to  the  Grand  Bank  of  New¬ 
foundland  where  since  the  Commencement  of  the  Peace, 
the  Subjects  of  the  French  King  have  Vessels  of  large 
Burthens  at  all  Seasons  of  the  year  constantly  Employed 
in  fishing,  and  will  be  thereby  Enabled  to  Rivall  them 
in  all  the  Markets  of  Europe,  where  fish  of  the  best  Qual¬ 
ity  is  demanded:  and  that  this  was  the  Case  last  year, 
when  their  Vessels  was  by  contrary  Winds  delayed.  Your 
Petitioners  can  shew  if  Required,  by  many  Letters  and 
Accounts,  from  their  Factors,  to  their  great  Loss,  the  un¬ 
speakable  Damage  of  the  Publick,  and  the  great  advantage 
of  the  French. 

“Thirdly.  Near  half  of  the  fishing  Vessells  belonging 
to  the  Town  being  Alarmed  by  the  Intended  Embargo  are 
actually  departed,  which  will  be  a  grievance  to  those  de¬ 
tained,  and  Occasion  of  great  Inequality. 

“Many  Arguments  might  be  used  but  these  we  hope 
will  be  sufficient  to  induce  your  Excellency  and  Honours, 
to  resume  the  Consideration  of  this  matter,  and  give  such 
Relief  as  in  your  Wisdom  and  Justice  you  shall  think 
meet. 

(Signed)  Robert  Hooper,  Junior,  Robert  Marten,  Fran¬ 
cis  Felton, Azor  Orne,  John  Gallison,  Christopher  Bubier, 
John  Stevens,  Mickel  Bowden,  George  Barker,  Ebenezer 
Foster,  Francis  Salter,  Thomas  Grant,  Junior,  Joseph 
Howard,  Seaward  Brimblecom,  Samuel  Selman,  Thomas 
Grant,  Joseph  Procktor,  John  Andrews,  Junior,  Robert 
Paramore,  John  Roads,  Juner,  Jacob  Fowle,  Jeremiah 
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Lee,  Richard  Reed,  Benjamin  Stacey,  Junior,  Samuel 
Brimblecom,  Junior,  Joseph  Pedrick,  John  Tucker, 
George  Wills  (?),  Andrew  Tucker,  John  Bartoll,  John 
Melvill,  William  Gale,  John  Picket,  Samuel  Chamblet, 
John  Picket,  Thomas  Procter,  Michael  Coomes,  Henry 
Paine,  Thomas  Stevenes,  Stephen  Vickery,  Benjamin 
Furnis,  William  Goodwin,  Ebenezer  Stacey,  John  Bassett. 

Voted,  February  21,  1755,  that  his  Excellency,  the 
Captain  General,  be  Desired  to  take  off  the  Embargo  Upon 
Fishing  Vessels  Upon  the  first  of  March  Hext. 

—Vol.  65,  pp.  64,  73. 

Petition  of  Isaac  Freeman  of  Marblehead,  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Court,  May  8,  1755:  “That  Mr,  William  Fletcher 
Sometime  past  purchased  of  the  Committee  of  this  Hon¬ 
orable  Court  the  Ship  Massachusetts  Frigate  and  your 
Petitioner  with  Edmund  Quincy  Esquire  (apprehending 
the  said  Fletcher  to  be  in  good  Circumstances)  were  bound 
for  the  said  Fletchers  paying  the  Price  Agreed  on  to  the 
Province  Treasurer  within  one  Year. 

“That  the  said  Fletcher  soon  after  giving  said  bond  was 
Chosen  a  Member  of  the  general  Court  and  your  petitioner 
could  get  only  A  parcell  of  Logwood  made  over  to  him 
for  Security  of  said  Debt  which  has  been  Since  Sold  and 
the  Moneys  Arising  from  the  Sale  has  been  paid  to  the 
Treasurer  but  the  same  falls  far  short  of  the  sum  due 
and  as  the  said  Fletcher  has  Absconded  and  has  left  no 
Effects  that  can  be  Attached  your  petitioner  must  be 
Obliged  to  pay  the  whole  remaining  sum  with  Interest 
out  of  his  own  Estate  (the  said  Quincy  having  failed) 
unless  relieved  by  this  Great  and  Honorable  Court  the 
Treasurer  Apprehending  that  he  cant  with  faithfullness 
to  his  Trust  deliver  the  said  Trust  Bond  upon  your  peti¬ 
tioners  paying  the  principal  sum  (which  he  stands  ready 
to  do)  unless  he  Allows  Interest  Since  the  same  became 
due  without  directions  from  your  Excellency  and  Honours. 

Tour  petitioner  therefore  humbly  prays  that  the  Prov¬ 
ince  Treasurer  May  be  ordered  to  receive  of  him  the  prin¬ 
cipal  money  still  due  without  Interest  and  to  deliver  up 
to  him  the  bond  aforesaid  properly  Assigned  to  your  peti¬ 
tioner  or  that  your  Excellency  and  Honours  would  Grant 
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him  such  other  relief  in  the  premises  as  you  in  your  Great 
Wisdom  see  Meet.”  Allowed  on  payment  of  whole  of 
principal  due  within  one  month. 

—Vol  65,  p.  88. 


“Marblehead  October  2  1755 
“May  it  please  your  Honour 
“Sir 

“have  here  Inclosed  a  List  of  the  men  and  arms 
Received  by  me  in  the  County  of  Essex,  which  are  effec¬ 
tive  men,  and  there  fire  arms  strong  substantial  and  fit 
for  ser\dce 

“I  am  your  honours 

“most  Obedient  humble  Servant 

“Richard  Reed.” 

Addressed :  “On  his  Majestys  Service,  to  the  Honorable 
Lieutenant  Governour  Spenser  Phips  Esquire  in  Boston.” 

“In  Pursuant  to  my  Warrant  Received  from  his  Honour 
the  Lieutenant  Governour,  &c.,  appointing  me  Muster 
Master  for  the  County  of  Essex,  in  Obedience  therto,  have 
Musterred  and  Reviewed  the  men  and  there  Arms  in  said 
County  Accordingly,  September  20,  1755. 

Colonel  Jacob  Fowles  men  and  arms  vizt.  (48) 

Colonel  John  Greenleaf  men  and  arms  vizt.  (71) 

Colonel  Thomas  Berry  men  and  arms  vizt.  (1000) 

Colonel  Richard  Saltingston  and  arms  vizt.  (61) 

Colonel  Echobad  Plaisted  men  and  arms  vizt.  (98) 

“Marblehead  October  2,  1755 

“Richard  Reed,  Muster  Master.” 
(Eowle’s  men  include  Benjamin  Johnson,  Benjamin 
Bartlett,  Thomas  Whitmore,  William  Bowen,  Michael 
Meleon,  Timothy  Murfey,  John  Dickey,  William  Bacon, 
Richard  Hennesee,  David  McCluier,  Shuball  Johnson, 
David  Powers,  Robert  Powers.  There  are  many  more  in 
Plaisted’s  list.) 

“A  List  of  Captain  Pratts  Company: 

47  James  Boen  of  Marblehead 

48  Thomas  Brimblecom 

49  William  Welch  these  3  from  Marblehead. 
“Lieutenant  Colonel  Thwings  List,  October  2,  1755, 

etc.”  —Vol.  93,  pp.  223,  224,  230. 

(To  he  continued) 


